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Creeping fascism‘ 


When the first Labour government in 
British history came to power in 1945, 
Hartley Shawcross (then Attorney Gen- 
eral) was heard to remark: “‘ We are the 
masters now.” Twenty years later, with 
a thumping majority in the Commons to 
boot, it seems they are now the masters 
with a vengeance. Harold Wilson may 
well be content to play Robin to Lyndon 
Johnson’s Batman on the international 
scene, and also in defence, foreign policy 
and economic matters; but here on the 
home front, Batman he is and Batman 
he intends to remain for as long as his 
luck holds out. Just as he treats his 
own parliamentary party either with dis- 
dainful impunity or with that hand of 
authoritarianism which seems to get a 
little heavier each time we write, so it 
is with the way in which his government 
treats the citizens of this country: the 
contagion of example is, no doubt, direct 
and immediate. 

Nowhere is the increased rigidification 
in top-down control more evident than 
in the proposed gradual erosion of those 
traditional areas of individual personal 
freedom which we group together loosely 
under the heading, “civil liberties.” 
When Roy Jenkins was given the Home 
Office in 1964 the “liberal” press in 
this country almost burst a collective 
blood vessel in its chorus of praise and 
adulation for the new “left of centre 
reformer”: it seemed that the Home 
Office was due for a refreshing gust of 
sanity and intelligence. It’s rumoured 
that the reason why the government's 
White Paper on Immigration has so far 
been conveniently forgotten and escaped 
passage into legislation is because Roy 
Jenkins threatened to resign if the pro- 
posals were implemented; if this is true, 
it’s to his credit. 

But the great thing in official politics. 
of course, is never to let your left hand 
know what your right hand’s doing. For 
consider what has happened aside from 
this (perhaps temporary) example of 
political amnesia on the subject of 
immigration control. First there were 
the tentative proposals concerning mass 
fingerprinting of the entire population: 
the manner in which the idea was “leak- 
ed” suggested that the announcement 
was by way of heing a kite flown to 
sound out public reaction, but there’s no 
doubt at all that the basic scheme is 
being pushed behind the scenes with 
the utmost seriousness and dedicatior 
Next there was the presentation of a 
blueprint for “the police force of the 
future,” containing proposals for merg- 
ing and centralising many of the present 
county constabularies. Our grandfathers 
would have fought any such notion tooth 
and nail, seeing it, rightly, as a danger- 
ous threat to personal freedom; but the 
announcement passed with scarcely a 
murmur when it was made. And in the 
last ten days we have seen the unsympa- 
thetic and ham-fisted approach to the 
problematic increase in the traffic and 


use of drugs, with its accompanying dis- 
play of a complete refusal to come to 
grips with, or even consider, more “ en- 
lightened ” ideas; and, most importantly, 
the proposed introduction of majority 
verdicts for juries. Masters indeed! 

* * 


The most frequently reiterated explana- 
tion for the introduction of majority ver- 
dicts for juries runs something like this: 
“Too many persons with criminal re. 
cords are getting on to juries; too many 
jurors are being intimidated; conse 
quently, too many guilty men are going 
free.” But the very choice of words 
made by this kind of apologist is an 
indication of the frame of mind likely 
to find comfort in these new measures. 
“Too many guilty people are being 
acquitted”: what kind of approach to 
the pressing necessity for penal reform 
is this? The words carry built-in assump- 
tions about crime, punishment and the 
law: namely, that you find your man, 
you bring your charge, and you get the 
verdict you want at whatever the cost. 
To put it like that is a crude over-simpli- 
fication, to be sure, but it has the ele- 
ments of truth about it. 

Moreover, there’s every reason to believe 
that this is the kind of attitude growing 
steadily among senior lawyers and police 
officers, and that the Home Secretary has 
merely acquiesced in their demands. 
It’s a simple question of human nature: 
the drowning man will have his straw. 
For the position at the moment is that 
the police are faced with a rapidly 
mounting increase in crime, and they 
simply cannot cope any longer because 
of their present drastic lack in man- 
power; therefore, any move likely to in. 
crease the overall chances of conviction 
{is only too liable to be met with en- 
thusiasm and approval, even if it goes 
against a centuries-old tradition and 
offends all our notions of simple justice. 
It’s hard to credit the Home Secretary 
with ordinary common sense when he 
claims that his proposed new measure 
will not lead to the conviction of inno- 
cent persons. 

It’s nevertheless clear that the present 
jury system should be placed under 
eareful scrutiny, and that significant 
changes should and must occur: Lord 
Devlin, no radical, has characterised the 
typical English jury as being prepon- 
derant'vy ‘“‘male, middle-aged, middle- 
class and middle-minded,” and anyone 
who read the statements made to Pauline 
Peters in last week's’ Sunday Times by 
men and women who’ve served on juries 
would be justified in experiencing alarm. 
It may be true that there is a certain 
amount of intimidation of jurors (al- 
though the Home Secretary has not yet 
offered proof of this), it may be true 
that too many people with criminal re- 
cords are being called for jury service 
(not necessarily a bad thing in itself), 
and it’s certainly true that the police 
are faced with a dilemma of ever-increas- 


ing proportions. But the remedy for a 
shaky, out of date jury system does not 
lie in the introduction of majority ver- 
dicts; as a spokesman for the National 
Council for Civil Liberties said on Mon- 
day, the new measures will “solve no 
problems, but, on the contrary, create 
new ones.” The remedy, if there is one, 
lies in the extensive widening of the 
present legal requirements for jury ser- 


é 
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vice eligibility. For whatever else is un- 
certain about the way in which juries 
act, one thing is certain: they are com- 
posed, as is the legal profession itself, 
from a very definitely limited class of 
society. The issue is one of class, how- 
ever dirty that word may be today. 
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Physicists maligned 


Keith Pople’s article “The Bomb that 
was Born in The Cradle” (August 5) re- 
quires a sharp reply. In his first para- 
graph he writes: “It is more important 
that the truth should live slightly im- 
perfect than that it should exist embalm- 
ed in perfection.” Well, at least he’s 
honest, for in the succession of unproved 
generalisations that make up his article 
the truth stands no chance of being em- 
balmed in perfection or even of existing 
without complete mutilation. 


His first statement, that the physicists 
are ultimately responsible for Hiro- 
shima and the world position today, 
might sound plausible. It is true that 
without the physicists the bomb would 
never have been made, but without the 
politicians it would never have been 
used. Anything can be used for good or 
ill: a brick may be used for building or 
as a weapon. But if a brick is used as a 
weapon the brickmaker is not taken to 
court. Atomie energy is neither good nor 
bad . it is a fact - only its use can have 
moral connotations. 


“ Thinking is evidence of maladjustment 
and the creative thinker must be very 
maladjusted indeed.” Mr Pople sub- 
scribes to such a statement as this ap- 
parently with very little proof. Surely 
thought is the quality we have found so 
grievously lacking in President Johnson. 
Does Mr Pople really think we would be 
better off as morons, and if so why is he 
a teacher? (Could it be that he considers 
that education acts as a deterrent to 
thought?) 

In the following paragraph, however, he 
contradicts himself: Creative thinkers 
are very maladjusted; now scientists are 
not creative thinkers, he says, but none- 
theless they are very maladjusted. In Mr 
Pople’s view scientists are destructive 
because they are analytical. Are they 
any more destructive than the artist who 
throws paint at a canvas, than a musician 
who pounds fircely on a piano, than the 
novelist who includes a lengthy descrip- 
tion of child-murder in his novels, or in- 
deed than the Peace News editor who 
takes a delight in putting President 
Johnson on his head? If physicists must 
be stopped because their psychological 
impulses are destructive, must not sur- 
geons be stopped because they are sadis- 
tic? But, on the evidence, can we really 
believe that a person who spends his life 
synthesising theories is destructive? 

Mr Pople’s weirdest argument is that 
because one of the meanings of the word 
“to create” is “to make a fuss” the 
non-creative scientist is one who makes 
a fuss. This is stated as though it were 
self-evident. : 

I do not wish to quarrel with McClel- 
land’s characteristics of physicists as I 
have not read the findings on which he 
bases his conclusions. On the face of it 
they do not seem self-evident and would 
take a lot of proving. Mr Pople continues 
with the youthful development of the 
physicist. If he gave us some concrete 
evidence, besides an anecdote about Sir 
William Bragg, his thesis might be more 
convincing. I can think of plenty of 
evidence to refute it: emotional depri- 
vation is not confined to scientists, 
Brahms found it difficult to get on with 
people and had a repellent personality, 
whereas Einstein made friends very 
easily. Not only the scientists are malad- 
justed: Tchaikovsky and Nietzsche spent 
their last years insane. Were Byron’s 
personal relationships shining examples 
of success? 


The trouble with Mr Pople is that he 
thinks that scientists are ipso facto less 
human than the artists, simply because 
the scientist does not express his emo- 
tions in ‘this work. But because he doesn’t 
express them in his work it does not 
mean to say that he has no emotions. Mr 
Pople should read some. of Einstein's 
personal letters and Leopold Infeld’s 
autobiography Quest for convincing evi- 
dence on this point. One should not for- 
get that not all emotions are morally 
good ones. Mr Pople’s placing people in 
emotional categories according to their 
profession simply does not work: he has 
absolutely no reason for giving all artists 
(including de Sade) a halo and a pair of 
wings whilst giving all scientists a pair 
of horns and a tail. 

On this subject I should like to mention 
a related point in Dr Schorstein's essay. 
Tt is a pity that someone who knows so 
little about physics should see fit to 


criticise Einstein’s abilities as a physi- 
cist. Dr Schorstein, although he gets his 
knowledge of relativity from a journal- 
ist’s history of the bomb (no disrespect 
to Jungk’s fine book intended) and can 
talk about “the weight of the mass” 
(whatever that fiction means), talks as if 
as soon as E=mec2 was discovered a 
chain-reaction was self-evident. In fact 
the two pieces of work were completely 
unconnected. He mentions (as everyone 
does) Eijinstein’s letter to President 
Roosevelt in 1939 suggesting the possi- 
bility of the atomic bomb be looked into, 
but he omits to mention Einstein’s letter 
of 1945 appealing that the bomb is not 
used. Nor does he mention Einstein’s 
ceaseless attempts to bring some sanity 
into world politics. Einstein’s sole con- 
nection with the bomb was that letter 
for which he did act as a ‘mail box” 
(Szilard and Fermi got Einstein to sign 
because he was a “big name” and the 
President would pay attention); he neith- 
er initiated the letter nor wrote it. Of 
course, it was a mistake; nobody realised 
that more clearly than Einstein, but it is 
very easy for Dr Schorstein to point it 
out afterwards. 

The physicists have been greatly and 
wrongly maligned in these two articles. 
There can be no doubt that had they 
been able to control the destiny of the 
world, things would have turned out 
somewhat happier. 

Nicholas J. Griffin, : 

34 West Leake Road, East Leake, Leics. 


Moral advance? 


Dr Joseph Schorstein’s article ‘“ The 
Metaphysics of the Atom Bomb” (Aug- 
ust 5) is certainly one of the most im- 
portant things you have published, and 
is a masterly analysis of the present 
human situation. On one point, however, 
I wish to dissent from him. 

He appears to regard the process of 
man’s alienation from his environment 
and from himself as a wholly destructive 
one. I do not think that it necessarily is. 
I often think of Toynbees’ picture of the 
various civilisations and societies of man 
as so many climbers in various positions 
on a mountain-side, some lying on ledges, 
some half-way up cliff-faces. Does it not 
seem that we are now nearing the top of 
a particularly dangerous cliff? The ad- 
vances that have been made during this 
period of what we too easily call “ pro- 
gress” have indeed been vast, if we can 
hold them. In fact, although Dr Schor- 
stein criticises Teilhard de Chardin and 
Huxley for what he regards as their 
facile optimism, he also puts forward the 
possibility that each one of us “ might 
choose to respond and affirm.” But if this 
were to happen, would it not be true 
that, through immense challenge and 
suffering, a fundamental moral advance 
had been made? In which case, would 
not Teilhard and his fellow-optimists 
have been vindicated? 

Dr Schorstein has shown us the dark 
side of our existence. We now know, or 
so it seems, exactly what sort of a uni- 
verse we have been placed in. The ques- 
tion facing us now is whether we can 
accept this burden of reality and still 
respond to it lovingly and fearlessly. 
Arthur Peacock, 

76 Kingsdown Parade, Bristol 6. 


Incomes policy 


Since Bill Hampton (July 29) chooses not 
to argue the main points of the pamphlet 
against the incomes policy there is no 
reason to continue the correspondence 
arising from his review (July 8), except 
perhaps to say that the point on parlia- 
ment was not whether one should reject 
some or all of its actions, but whether 
the working class could achieve emanci- 
pation through parliamentary activity. 
Having argued that workers were achiev- 
ing their best benefits through self- 
activity in and arising from the work 
situation, we maintained that the rapidly 
fading prosepects for parliamentary soc- 
ialism were reasons for optimism, not 
pessimism. Between the best for people 
and the worst that capitalism and its 
parliamentary prop offers, lies the differ. 
ence between the socialism and freedom 
that the International Socialism group 
works for and the horrors and depriva- 
tions that accompany the present system. 
Bill Hampton’s semantic quibbles are to 
be found there, somewhere, also. 

Until the wage freeze and economic 
squeeze are defeated outside parliament, 


Letters to 
the Editor 


the differences between us do indeed be- 
come clear, including the sociological 
distinction between that kindly old gen- 
tleman, Mr Speaker, and the office he 
holds and the role he plays in a certain 
rarified and reified institution. 

Nicholas Howard, 

15 Raven Road, Sheffield 7. 


Northern Ireland 


It is true that Robin Jenkins (“ Conflict 
in Northern Ireland,” July 29) was giv- 
ing only “impressions,” gained from a 
visit with a Lancaster Peace Research 
Centre interviewing team to Northern 
Ireland, but some of his facts are not 
correct. As one who ‘wishes to bring 
about a change ‘in a number of aspects 
of corporate life in Northern Ireland, I 
do not want a body like the Lancaster 
Peace Research Centre to be written off 
as an untrustworthy biased group. 

1. “Until the March elections,” says 
Robin Jenkins, “ all 12 Northern Ireland 
seats at Westminster had been occupied 
by Unionists since 1920.” There have 
nearly always been two Nationalists re- 
turned to the British Parliament, and for 
a time, a third anti-partition Labour 
member. The Catholic Nationalists did 
not choose to take their seats, but that is 
another point. In 1955 the Nationalists 
stood down and Sinn Fein (the political 
arm of the IRA) and had two members 
elected. In 1959 Sinn Fein stood ‘again, 
but because of renewed IRA violence in 
the meantime they lost their two seats. 
(This correction was made by Robin 
Jenkins last week - Ep.) 

2. Catholics “ had no leaders to organise 
them politically or to publicise the 
wrongs that they suffer.” Apart from the 
members mentioned above they have 
always about 9 members in the Northern 
Ireland House and others in the Senate. 
The columns of Hansard are filled with 
the wrongs Catholics suffer. They have 
a “national” newspaper, the Irish News 
and a weekly in most towns. 

3. “Some towns have had over 20% un- 
employment since the war and most of 
the unemployed are Catholics.” This is 
the pre-war figure. Since the war the 
Northern Ireland unemployment figure 
has been between 5 and 8%. The “worst” 
town, Newry, varies between about 15- 
18%, Londonderry about 13-15%; most 
places are under 10%, 

4. True, the 13,000 Special Constabulary 
are, I think, entirely Protestant, but they 
are only a reserve, of whom we have 
seen very little since the IRA ceased 
activity. The police force from the outset 
has held one-third of its places for 
Catholics if they wanted them. There 
are usually only about 12% thus filled, 
but we have had some Catholic County 
Inspectors and quite a number of Cath- 
olic DIs. 

5. “Some firms refuse to employ Catho- 
lics and others will employ them to do 
menial tasks only.” True, but some 
Catholic firms will not employ Protest- 
ants, and in the new industries from UK, 
USA and the continent this nonesense 
is not tolerated. 

To compare us to Verwoerd is just mis- 
leading. The ironic fact about present 
publicity which Northern Ireland has been 
receiving throughout the world, is that, 
far from there being an increase in 
sectarianism, the situation is considerably 
better, with the result that Protestant 
extremists become infuriated. So much 
so that the Unionist Government has for 
the first time imprisoned and declared 
illegal those who in the past would have 
been considered its most ardent support- 
ers. This could not have happened a few 
years ago. There is progress, even though 
itis very slow. 

Denis P. Barritt, 

Hill Cottage, Ballycairn, Lisburn, 
Northern Ireland. 


Plaid Cymru 


John Papworth’s comment on the result 
of the Carmarthen by-election (July 29) 
reveals a lack of understanding common 
to people not only in England but in 
Wales. After the general election you 
mentioned 'that the only peace candidate 
known to you who had increased his vote 
was myself, as Plaid Cymru candidate for 
Pembrokeshire. Obviously at that time, 
as now, you were unaware that Gwynfor 
Evans has for many years supported the 
peace movement including CND and has 
spoken on CND platforms in Wales many 
times. 


One of the major issues of the Carmar- 
then election was peace and what it 
meant to the people of Wales and of the 
world. No punches were pulled in con- 
demnation of the war in Vietnam, or 
condemnation of war as a means of de- 
ciding differences of opinion. The great- 
est ovations in packed meetings (1,500 at 
the eve of poll meeting at Carmarthen, 
with hundreds outside who could not get 
in) was given to speakers when they 
stressed that Y Blaid was essentially a 
pacifist party. 

John Papworth really doesn’t under- 
stand what is happening in Wales. Your 
correspondent Ted Dunn has a much 
clearer picture, and I would congratulate 
him on perceiving what had even es- 
caped the journalistic sleuths from Lon- 
don who covered the by-election. The 
result proves that Plaid Cymru was most 
explicit about its deeper aims; the reason 
why we failed to get our message across 
at the general election was simply be- 
cause we were swamped by the big Lon- 
don parties who had almost unlimited 
access to television and radio, a form of 
mass communication denied to our party. 
Our aims are simple. A world of free 
people living in free countries, free from 
outside interference; independent but 
dependent on each other for help and 
guidance; each contributing in wealth 
and wisdom to a strong United Nations. 
We believe in ‘“ workers’ control” of 
industry as the ultimate solution to in- 
dustrial unrest. We believe that work is 
made for man, not man for work; that 
the cultural and spiritual development of 
a nation is of even greater importance 
than material development. Plaid Cymru 
demands parity for the language of 
Wales but does not subscribe to a policy 
of Wales for the Welsh. To us anyone 
working and living in Wales and respect- 
ing the Welsh way of life and culture is 
a citizen of Wales, no matter what their 
race, colour or creed. 

I hope this letter has done a little to 
dispel Mr Papworth’s fear that Plaid 
Cymru may be “shunted off to some 
semi-fascist side line.” 


Jack Sheppard, 


Grove House, Little Haven, 
Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. 


Wembley animals 


I notice in John Ball’s column of July 
29 that he reports: 
“ Predictably enough, the Sunday Mir- 
ror took the cue; its front page head- 
line the next day yelled: WEMBLEY 
ANIMALS! ” 
Predictably enough, we did not publish 
any such headline. The nearest we came 
to it was a strap which said: “ Ramsey 
talks of: Animals.” Our main headlines 
that night were ‘“‘ Wembley Disagrees! ”, 
and on later editions, “ Can this really be 
football? ” 
Could it be Mr Ball cannot read? Or is 
he, predictably enough, blinded by some 
prejudice against the Sunday Mirror? 


Michael Christiansen, 
Editor, Sunday Mirror, 
33 Holborn, EC1. 


John Ball replies: 
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Gwynfor Evans arrives at 
the House of Commons 


Islwyn Fowc Elis 


Plaid 
Cymru’s 
victory 

In 
Carmarthen 


In this article, Islwyn Fowe Elis, 
who was in charge of publicity for 
Plaid Cymru in the Carmarthen by- 
election, suggests some reasons for 
Gwynfor Evans’ victory, and des- 
cribes the Welsh nationalist stand- 
point. Peace News will shortly be 
printing an interview with Gwynfor 


Evans. 

Gwynfor Evans’s phenomenal victory at 
Carmarthen has been described as “the 
triumph of an _ individual over the 
machine.” There is some truth in this. 
Sixteen thousand voters resisted the 
onslaught of three British party machines 
and the exhortations of their front 
benchers and returned to parliament a 
sincere and dedicated individual, a 
champion of what seemed to many an 
improbable cause. 

The analysts and pollsters are bewild- 
ered. Tentative explanations are offered. 
No-one professes to know the answer. 
The answer lies partly in the county of 
Carmarthen and partly in the man 
Gwynfor Evans and what he stands for. 


Coalmining and 
agriculture 


Carmarthen is the largest constituency 
in Wales, mainly rural, with a coalmin- 
ing fringe along the south-east. This 
coalmining fringe is important. It is 
part of the Welsh anthracite coalfield, 
which produces the best anthracite in 
the world. Yet many of its pits are being 
closed, and there is hardly any other em- 
ployment in the area for the redundant 
miners. The traditional way out is emi- 
gration to England. 

The miners feel very keenly that they 
are being neglected by the Labour gov- 
ernment which they helped to put into 
power. They were also disturbed by 
what they considered to be Mr Wilson’s 
high-handed treatment of the seamen. 
Although many of them would not dream 
of voting anything but Labour, many 
others must this time have voted for 
Plaid Cymru to “give Wilson a shake 


But to change the allegiance of a life- 
time is risky. Having voted once for the 
Welsh National Party and found it satis- 
fying, many of them will do it again. 
The constituency’s main industry, how- 
ever, is agriculture. It produces more 
milk than any other county in Britain 
and much of our best beef. Its farmers 
have always voted Liberal, but this time 
hundreds of them did not. 

They had been disturbed by two recent 
developments in government policy. One 
was the selective employment tax, the 
other - far more serious for them - the 


{ renounce war and I will never Kd 
support or sanctlon another 


This pledge signed by each 
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government White Paper on the amal- 
gamation of small farms into larger 
units. Most Welsh farms are small] ones, 
and Welsh farmers prefer the precarious 
independence of fifty acres to a fat pay 
packet as someone else’s servant. They 
listened attentively when Gwynfor Evans 
told them that society need not be 
ruled by paper economics, that if family 
farms and businesses are a good thing 
socially they should remain possible 
economically. 

Tradesmen in the constituency’s small 
market towns liked this point too. Here, 
they said, is a man with the courage to 
stand up against doctrinaire centralist 
socialism on the one hand and the capi- 
talist take-over mentality on the other. 
They too are worried by the almost 
total lack of development in the area. 
There is hardly any new industry, and 
the country’s population, like that of 
eight other Welsh counties, is still fall- 
ing. All local railways have been closed 
except the main London-Pembrokeshire 
line, and there is no new road-building. 
In fact, Exchequer grants for Welsh 
roads are being cut year by year. 
Gwynfor Evans had twice proposed to 
the Carmarthenshire County Council, of 
which he is a member, that it call on 
the government to build an axis motor- 
war, or at least a dual carriageway, 
through West Wales to alleviate sum- 
mer congestion, reduce the high accident 
rate and attract light industry. On both 
occasions the Council refused. Every 
progressive proposal he had made for 
years had been blocked by the Council’s 
ruling Labour caucus, often with the 
support of the Liberal “ Independents,” 
and this had earned him the sympathy 
of many voters. 

So the anxiety of the miners, the railway- 
men, the farmers and the tradesmen 
about their own future and that of their 
county partly accounts for the way they 
voted. There is some truth in the asser- 
tion that theirs was a protest vote, which 
they felt they could risk in a by-election 
when they were not choosing a govern- 
ment. 


Gwynfor Evans 


But why did they not give this protest to 
the party which seemed to offer the 
strongest challenge to Labour? It was 
the Liberals who came second in the 
general election, and had come second 
ever since they lost the seat in 1957. 
The pat answer is that Gwynfor Evans 
was the major personality of the elec- 
tion. There seemed to be no doubt about 
it: Gwynfor Evans stood head and 
shoulders above his three opponents, and 
Carmarthen, it is said, has traditionally 
voted for personalities. Lady Megan 
Lloyd George, whose death had caused 
the by-election, had evidently attracted 
many Liberal votes to Labour. Who 
would get these “personality votes” 
now? 

Gwynfor Evans, now 53 years of age, 
has long been a national figure in 
Wales. He has been president of Plaid 
Cymru for 21 years, and has held his 
party together through all these disap- 


pointing years by sheer patience and 
will-power. It is mainly to his credit 
that the party, even when it was doing 
very badly in parliamentary and local 
government elections, has never ceased 
to grow. 

He is a man of great ability, with a 
charm which disarms even his bitterest 
opponents. He is also shy, which makes 
canvassing painful to him. A powerful 
speaker and debater and a very forceful 
writer at his best, he has written some 
thirty pamphlets and a book in Welsh 
entitled Rhagom i Ryddid (Forward to 
Freedom) in which he states his view 
of nationalism. 

Nationalism for Gwynfor Evans, as for 
his party, is simply the belief that every 
nation has a contribution to make to 
world life, and that it should be poli- 
tically and economically free to make that 
contribution. Plaid Cymru rejects abso- 
lute independence and sovereignty as an 
out-of-date concept. All nations are, and 
must increasingly be, inter-dependent, 
and should invest supreme sovereignty 
in a world organisation. 


Media coverage 


Wales, says Plaid Cymru, is a nation 
with a valuable contribution to make, 
but is unable to make it, as she has 
no direct political contact with the out- 
side world and no voice of her own in 
international affairs. Indeed, her very 
survival is in peril as she has no con- 
trol over her own destiny; the powerful 
magnet of a London-centred economy 
ceaselessly draws her best talent and her 
material resources, impoverishing her to 
the point of ruin. And a London govern- 
ment can never be interested enough to 
develop her to her advantage as would 
a government of her own. 

For 21 years, as leader of his party, 
Gwynfor has tirelessly preached this 
message in every town and village and 
hamlet in Wales. He has had no help 
from mass media. The press, until this 
by-election, has been either hostile or 
derisive; the BBC has ignored him al- 
most completely, and ITV has been little 
better. 

Even in the by-election, when the BBC 
network was generously giving his vic 
tory full coverage, BBC Wales hardly 
discussed it at all. Welsh heads of tele- 
vision are bending over backwards to 
prove that their neutrality and objec- 
tivity have no room for Welsh national- 
ism. 

In every previous election Plaid Cymru, 
like the Scottish National Party and the 
other minority parties of Britain, was 
barred from broadcasting (except for 
a meagre five minutes before the March 
general election). It could therefore not 
compete with the big parties for public 
attention. This time, however, it shared 
what coverage there was - mainly in the 
press - fairly equally with its opponents. 
Its chances were immediately multiplied, 
which seems to confirm Gwynfor’s own 
claim that given equal publicity minority 
parties could grow into majority ones. 
All the reasons I have suggested for 
Plaid Cymru’s triumph, however, can- 
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not explain what was almost a political 
miracle. In only three months Gwynfor 
Evans increased his vote from 7,416 to 
16,179 - an increase of almost 120% - 
leapt from third place and turned a 
Labour majority of 9,000 into a Plaid 
Cymru majority of 2,500. 

I think there can be only one satisfac- 
tory explanation. The upsurge of Welsh 
national awareness which had been felt 
for some time saw its chance to break 
through the electoral barrier, and did 
so unashamedly. I am not saying that 
16,000 people consciously voted for 
Plaid Cymru’s full programme. But 
three of the four candidates favoured 
some measure of Welsh home rule, 
and the victor was the most “ complete” 
home ruler of the three. 

Plaid Cymru worked harder than any 
of its opponents. It got itself well or- 
ganised in a remarkablv short time; it 
canvassed the whole constituency twice 
and for the first time kept canvass re- 
cords; its literature was better produced 
and- its meetings better attended than 
those of any other party. In short, dur- 
ing this by-election the National Party 
of Wales grew up. 

This victory has given it a great fillip. 
Its membership has shot up by over a 
thousand in a fortnight. Whether it can 
win any more seats at the next general 
election depends on whether it gets the 
same kind of warm-hearted reception 
elsewhere or whether opposition to it 
will harden as its prospects improve. 
One thing is certain. Although Gwynfor 
Evans has often been derided for his 
pacifism, Carmarthen was a victory for 
moderate, non-violent Welsh national- 
ism over the militant splinter-groups 
which had despaired of political action 
and were contemplating the use of 
violence to achieve national freedom. 
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EDITORIALS 


Martin Luther King in Chicago 


“JT have never seen such hate - not in 
Mississippi or Alabama - as I see here in 
Chicago” declared Martin Luther King 
after white extremists had attacked a 
civil rights march in Chicago last week. 
The violence in American life - ordinary 
daily life as well as political - has reached 
such fantastic proportions that a casual 
newspaper reader in this country must 
have great difficulty in understanding 
what any particular act of violence 
means. But the Chicago attacks are im- 
portant. Stones, fireworks and other mis- 


CREEPING 
FASCISM? 


from front page 


We have dealt with the proposed new 
measure for jury reform in some detail 
because it seems the most serious ex- 
ample of a very definite pattern to be 
observed in the workings of government 
departments at the moment, and indeed 
in the Prime Minister’s own actions in- 
side Parliament: last week he announced 
the appointment of a British ‘ Ombuds- 
man” and in the process spoke to MPs 
of “when” the apposite bill was passed, 
not “if”, the assumption being that 
Harold Wilson’s decisions are, or will be, 
ratified automatically by his parliament- 
ary party. As we’ve said, example is 
contagious. 

It’s worth noting as well that the major- 
ity verdicts proposal was preceded by a 
quite considerable “softening-up pro. 
cess.” The Daily Mail forecast the news 
early last week, well in advance of the 
actual announcement. At about the same 
time, Robin Day was holding a fatuous 
TV conversation with Lords Dilhorne 
and Shawcross, during which the intro- 
duction of this very subject occasioned 
the expenditure of a great deal of hot 
air. At the weekend the Sunday Times 
filled the front page of its review sec- 
tion with profiles of “typical” English 
jurors; and for weeks now various law 
lords have been urging the new measure 
in public. Perhaps we’re about to wit- 
ness the growing imitation of the John- 
son method whereby the public is care- 
fully preconditioned for any significant 
or unpopular new move in policy. Ex- 
ample, it would seem, is a sight too con- 
tagious to remain unchecked! 


siles - even a knife - were thrown at 
unarmed and peaceful marchers; what 
happened can in no sense be called a 
race riot, in which violence was equally 
distributed by “both sides.” What took 
place was a racist assault, as violent and 
obvious as any that have happened in the 
South. 
As Dr King explained: 

“T have to do this - to expose myself - 

to bring this hate into the open.” 
Last week’s experience should do a lot to 
dispose of the idea that non-violent 
activists are less militant or less effective 
in drawing to an issue than people who 
believe in fighting back when attacked. 
But it remains to be seen whether 
Luther King’s non-violent tactics succeed 
in quickly breaking down the structure 
of segregation in housing, jobs and 
schools which oppresses Northern and 
Southern Negroes. If they do not, there 
will be more converts to violence. 
What is happening in the US? It is a 
country deeply involved in an undeclared 
war. Three years ago, its president was 
assassinated. Its crime rate is enormous, 
and it has just had a series of mass 
murders. The police are armed, and use 
their weapons. In the ghettoes, which 
James Baldwin has called ‘ occupied 
territory,” riots are expected every sum- 
mer. Negroes are kept in their place by 
violence, and violence is the major ele- 
ment in much popular culture. Political 
murders are quite common. 
And so on. It seems to add up to a pic- 
ture of a society in which law and order 


do not exist, because it is the police and 
the authorities who are responsible for 
some of the worst excesses against the 
law; a society waiting for a revolution, 
in some sense at war with itself already. 
But at the same time the power struc- 
ture survives, despite éverything - or 
perhaps because of everything. There is 
no sign of a revolution. 

But a revolution - in the sense of a quite 
different society, with different ambitions 
and different power relationships - is 
needed, and it is the particular respon- 
sibility of the non-violent movement, 
which believes in this quite different 
society, to find out how to make it. 
Otherwise, it is difficult to see a future 
for America except in terms of violence 
and counter-violence, which will perhaps 
throw up a government of extreme 
authoritarianism. 

Something of the same _ responsibility 
rests on adherents to non-violence in 
Britain; for, although we should beware 
of over-simple comparisons, Britain is in 
some ways beginning to look uncomfort- 
ably like the US. Racial segregation is 
becoming entrenched in some areas; 
there is an increase in “crime” and in 
demands for tough answers to it; and 
there is a continuing crisis of politics 
and collective purpose. Most of all, we 
seem very far from the different society 
which socialist politics once promised. 
To achieve it now will require the work 
of people with forethought, will, intel- 
ligence, and the courage of those who 
marched last wek in Chicago. 


Rumours of escalation 


Following Marshal Ky’s talk of invading 
North Vietnam, last Sunday’s Observer 
reported that the United States had 
dropped its previous definite refusal to 
consider such an invasion. On Monday, 
the Evening Standard said that US mili- 
tary men were pressing for their ground 
forces in Vietnam to be increased to 
750,000 by the end of the year, and fore- 
cast that the war might last another eight 
years. On Tuesday The Times’ defence 
correspondent pointed out that the air 
war against North Vietnam was proving 
a failure. 

It all looks very ominous. Press reports 
of this sort have always preceded an 
escalation of the war, as if to prepare us 
for it and so reduce resistance to it. The 
bombing of North Vietnam has already 


led to another escalation, in the form of 
Soviet anti-aircraft missiles; and while 
the Americans are apparently having 
second thoughts about the wisdom of 
having their expensive machines shot 
down for little result, this is little com- 
fort if they are simply going to expand 
the war on the ground. 

So far, every bad guess in the Pentagon 
has been covered up in accusations 
against the other side, and in more kill. 
ing. But somehow the American govern- 
ment and its allies have got to admit 
their mistakes. Otherwise, there will be 
no room left for escalation in Vietnam; 
China and Russia will be drawn in, and 
things will be really dangerous for the 
rest of us. The question is, can we stop 
it in time? 


OBITUARY 


Lenny 
Bruce 


“ Because of the persistent tensions en- 
demic to his nightly act of self-exposure, 
Bruce is coming closer and closer to the 
possibility of quite literally destroying 
himself.” 


Nat Hentoff wrote those words three 
years ago in the American journal, 
Liberation; the prophecy became reality 
last week when Lenny Bruce died at 
his home in Hollywood from an overdose 
of drugs. He was 40 years old and a 
pauper when he died; he had committed 
suicide. 


Lenny Bruce first began to build a repu- 
tation for himself at about the same time 
that Mort Sahl and Tom Lehrer were 
finding commercial success in the States, 
and here in Britain the TW3/Establish- 
ment Club/Private Eye ‘‘ satire” boom 
was at the peak of its popularity. From 
the very start a colossal amount of bad 
publicity accrued to him as the result 
of misrepresentation and distortion in 
the communications media, and millions 
knew him only as “the guy who used 
dirty words in public.” 


But ironically enough, despite this aura 


of notoriety it’s extremely doubtful 
whether the actual content of what 
Lenny Bruce was saying was nearly as 
widely disseminated as were the mes- 
sages of Sahl and Lehrer (both of them 
very much his inferiors, as artists and 
critics), simply because of the incessant 
and hysterical legal harassment he had 
to put up with, and somehow dodge or 
fight, for almost the whole of his career: 
most of the time he was a performer 
without a public platform. 


There’s no point here in attempting to 
detail the incredibly tangled history of 
Lenny Bruce’s battles with judges, cops, 
lawyers, paranoiacs and hordes of self- 
appointed, self-righteous moralists; it’s 
enough to say that for the last five years 
at least, he had been subjected to the 
most merciless persecution, precisely be- 
cause the essence of what he said and 
did constituted a very formidable threat. 
The nature of that threat is not hard to 
define: Lenny Bruce was subversive be. 
cause he undermined the anti-human. 
Sahl] confined his “ attacks” to the do- 
mestic political scene in the States, 
Lehrer to the appalling sloppiness of 
mass culture and the surface wrongs 
which are mere symptoms: but Bruce 
confined himself to nothing: he took a 
scalpel to the root of the pus. He attack- 
ed with neither qualification nor reserve 
because his emotional life was predicated 
on the belief that ‘the marrow of the 
human condition is not political or 
otherwise social, but is rather that soft, 
fleshy thing concerned with sex, privacy, 
and the body.” 


If one considers for a moment just how 
much that “soft, fleshy thing” is under 
attack today, and if one realises just how 
much there is in our present social set- 
up which is fundamentally base, ignoble 


and unworthy of human nature, then it’s 
not difficult to understand why it was 
“no holds barred” where Lenny Bruce 
was concerned. Contemporary political 
society is a mechanism designed to drive 
men to despair, and Bruce hated it for 
that as only a lover can hate; his rage, 
his venom, his invective, all were deeply 
disturbing because they were the symbols 
of one man’s reaction to a desparately 
explosive situation, a situation which is 
symptomatic of a sickness unto death 
that is poisoning and destroying the 
humane) in man’s society all over the 
world. 


And Lenny Bruce’s reaction was valid: 
it was merely his own way of talking to 
us, of keeping the conversation going, of 
helping to maintain some awareness of 
one another’s human reality. If we don’t 
do this, if we don’t at least try, we're 
going to lurch, each one of us, into our 
own private zombie world of hallucina- 
tion and terror; and then, without a 
doubt, anything can and certainly will 
happen. 


Lenny Bruce never finished that conver- 
sation he was having; I guess he just got 
sick of talking to the deaf. And before 
we start kidding (or congratulating) 
ourselves that his kind of tragedy could 
never happen in dear old democratic 
Engiand, let's not forget that had he been 
allowed into this country in 1963 instead 
of being kicked out like a louse-bound 
leper, this modest gesture of ordinary 
human kindness and respect just might 
have been for him the turning point back 
from the despair towards which he was 
slowly being pushed: he might have 
been alive today. As Kafka said: “It is 
enough that the arrows fit exactly in the 
wounds they have made.” 

ROGER BARNARD 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


We're told that the trouble with Britain 

is overfull employment, too much money 

for too little production, and so on. I’ve 
been trying to square this view with 
these two stories. 

1.A signalman working alone in a busy 
signalbox took a tea-break, which he 
felt he needed if he was not to make 
a mistake which could lead to an ac- 
cident. There was no-one to replace 
him, and thousands of passengers were 
held up. It later emerged that signal- 
men often have to work hours on end 
without a break, and up to 13 days on 
end without a day off, because there 
aren’t enough of them. 

2.An account of a debs’ dance in last 
weekend's Sunday Times estimated the 
cost of the event (for 200 people) as 
about £10,000, perhaps more, but not 
very much under - “enough to keep 
half a dozen families well above the 
poverty line for a year.” 

* 


* * 


A reader in Yorkshire has sent me the 
programme for a recent production of 
Saint Joan at the Theatre Royal, York. 
It contains a photo of a Buddhist nun, 
Nu Thanh Quang, burning to death in 
Hue on May 30, “exactly 535 years to 
the day after Joan’s death.” The pro- 
gramme note says: ‘The scene has 
changed but not the terror. Soldiers still 
die; ‘serving’ one’s country is still glor- 
ious; people’s lives are still racked and 
torn. . . . But we have shut off. It is 
difficult to take notice.” It is indeed: the 
York paper announced soon after that 
the play had not been well supported, 
and the theatre was returning to light 
comedy. 


* * * 


An Australian reader now in the US 
sends us this report from Lexington, 
Kentucky: 
“The last week has been one of con- 
tinuous violence, the like of which I’ve 
never experienced - but I’ve been 
reading Malcolm X’s autobiography, 
and from this I get the impression that 
things are going to become more and 
more violent. It’s extraordinary, while 
millions are spent on the astronauts’ 
joy-rides, the war on poverty is cut 
back and even more ‘is spent on the 
war in Vietnam. Very depressing in- 
deed.” 
One thing lightens this scene of gloom, 
though. Police in New York were recent- 
ly ordered not to use their guns against 
rioting Negroes; and surprisingly enough, 
they discovered that fewer people got 
hurt. Others might follow suit. 


* * * 


Correction: the exhibition of Nemesio 
Orsatti’s work which we mentioned last 
week was held in Ferrara, not in Rome. 
I’m told that he also had works in a 
larger international exhibition held last 
year to commemorate the Second World 
War resistance movements; this exhibi- 
tion was held for several months in 
Bologna and in Turin. 
* * * 


The Housmans/International Confedera- 
tion for Disarmament and Peace pamph- 
let, Vietnam - the Dirty War, had an un- 
expected boost a couple of weeks ago 
when the Sunday Citizen did a two-page 
resumé of the articles by Robert Guillain 
which compose the pamphlet. The Citi- 
zen added a note advertising the pam- 
phlet. 

I also gather that someone has sent 
copies to a good many MPs. This idea 
could be followed up: why not buy a 
copy for the editor of your local news- 
paper, councillor, headmaster, vicar, etc? 
With sales at 3,500 so far, there must 
still be plenty of untapped custom. Price 
ls 6d from Housmans. 

* ” * 


Several readers have written to us about 
the problem of cadet corps in schools, 
following a letter to the editor in our 
July 29 issue, which asked what could be 
done to help schoolboy conscientious ob- 
jectors to the corps. Some of these let- 
ters will be published next week; but 
meanwhile, Ben Whitaker, MP for Hamp- 
stead, has been asking questions about 
the corps, and would welcome informa- 
tion from Peace News readers, particu- 
larly about compulsion. He has already 
discovered that the corps costs about 
£1.6 million of public money. 
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Mary-Alice Styron 


WHEN US SOLDIERS 


DISOBEYED 


THEIR GENERALS 


As more and more American servicemen are sent to Vietnam, some 
of them are speaking out against the war; the most recent example 
is three men who were arrested on July 14 for refusing to go to 
Vietnam, saying they believed the war “ illegal, immoral and unjust.” 
Many peace groups are concerned to reach servicemen with their 
ideas, and the War Resisters’ International has produced a leaflet 
which advises US troops of the steps they can take to oppose the 


war. 


This article is an account of the revolt of US person i 

delays in demobilisation in late 1945 and early 1946, UnewUSir one 
were being used to aid Asian and colonial regimes against their 
revolutionary opponents. It is a shortened version of an article which 
appeared in the November-December 1965 issue of the US magazine 
“Young Socialist”; its author, Mary-Alice Styron, is a member of the 


magazine’s editorial board. 


The vast majority of our generation is 
totally unaware that the end of 1945 
and the beginning of 1946 saw the great- 
est troop revolt that has ever occurred 
in a victorious army. The central issue 
was whether US troops would be de 
mobilised, or whether they would be kept 
in the Pacific to protect Western interests 
from the growing colonial revolution. 
When V-J Day brought an end to the 
war in the Pacific, the American troops 
expected to be speedily returned to the 
US. Quite naturally, they felt that there 
was no longer any need for 15 million 
men in arms. 

However, the army command started 
transferring combat troops from Europe 
to the Pacific. The official explanation 


was that troops were needed for occupa- 
tion duty. Congress was immediately 
flooded with petitions and letters from 
the GIs protesting against this action. 
Even the White House announced on 
August 21, 1945, that it had received 
a protest telegram from 580 members of 
the 95th Division. 

The 97th Infantry Division, which had 
already spent five and a half months 
in Europe, was ordered to the Pacific. 
En route across the US, the soldiers 
displayed signs from the train windows 
saying “Shanghaied for the Pacific,” 
(Saint Paul Dispatch, September 6, 1945). 
Several reporters who tried to interview 
soldiers on the train were arrested by 
the Army Security Guard under the 


Captured US airman in Hanoi, 
1966; when will the Americans 
grow war-weary, as they did in 
1945-46? 


pretext that troop movements were still 
classified information. They were re- 
leased several hours later. 
The New York newspaper, PM, carried 
a January 13, 1946 dispatch from Nurem- 
berg, saying: 
“The fact is the GIs have strike fever. 
Almost every soldier you talk to is full 
of resentment, humiliation and anger 
... The GIs don't like their conditions 
of work, they don’t like the length 
of their contract, they don't like their 
bosses.” 
On December 26, Stars and Stripes, the 
widely read army newspaper, carried an 
announcement by the War Department 
that Pacific demobilisations would be cut 
from 800,000 to 300,000 per month due 
to the difficulties in obtaining replace 
ments. On the same day Lt General Law- 
ton Collins, Director of Army Informa- 
tion, admitted, contrary to earlier state 
ments by the military, that shipping was 
available to bring back all eligible men 
overseas in three months. 


Infuriated Gis 


J 
The GIs were infuriated. On January 6, 
1946, thousands demonstrated at different 
points in Manila. One group was “ broken 
up” by military police as it approached 
Lt General Styer’s headquarters. 
Demonstrations continued on the follow- 
ing day; 2,500,men marched four abreast 
to the General’s headquarters carrying 
banners reading, ‘“ Service yes, but Serf- 
dom, Never.” That night between 12,000 
and 20,000 soldiers jammed into the 
bombed-out shelter of the Philippine 
Hall of Congress to hear speakers angrily 
denounce US aggression in North China 
and the Netherlands Indies, and demand 
that the Philippines be allowed to settle 
its own problems. A UPI dispatch from 
Manila on January 7 described the capi- 
tal as “tense.” 
During autumn 1945, the campaign to 
bring the men home had increased as 
families and friends held mass meetings 
across the country, and as resentment 
among the troops grew stronger. Drew 
Pearson reported on September 15: 
“ General Harry Lewis Twaddale, Com- 
mander of the 95th Division, assembled 
his troops to explain occupation duty 
in Japan. The boos from the soldiers 
were so prolonged and frequent, it 
took him 40 minutes to deliver a 15- 
minute speech.” 
By December, the resentment among the 
troops had reached explosive proportions 
and on Christmas Day in Manila 4,000 
troops marched on the 21st Replacement 
Depot Headquarters carrying banners 
demanding: “ We Want Ships.” The de- 
monstrations, touched off by the cancel- 
lation of a troop transport scheduled to 
return men to the US, lasted only ten 
minutes. The high point of the day oc- 
curred when the enraged Co] J. C. Camp- 
bell thundered, “You men forget you’re 
not working for General Motors. You're 
still in the army.” At that time there 
were 225,000 workers picketing General 
Motors plants across the United States. 
As news of these demonstrations spread, 
the wave of GI protests began to sweep 
around the world. On January 7, 2,000 
GIs staged a mass meeting at Camp Bos- 
ton, France, demanding a speed-up in 
European demobilisation. On January 8, 
6,000 soldiers on Saipan wired protests 
against the slowdown in demobilisation, 
and on Guam 3,500 enlisted men of the 
315 Bombing Wing of the Twentieth 
Air Force staged a hunger strike. The 
following day on Guam, 18,000 men took 
part in two giant protest meetings. From 
Honolulu, Alaska and Japan, thousands 
of cables flooded into the US. 
On January 9 the protests continued to 
spread. At Andrews Field, Maryland, 
1,000 soldiers and WACs booed down their 
commanding officer when he tried to ex- 
plain the delay in discharging them. 
In Frankfurt, a demonstration of 5,000 
was met at bayonet point by a small 
group of guards and 20 were arrested. 
Five thousand soldiers demonstrated in 
Calcutta and 15,000 in Honolulu, while 
in Seoul, Korea, several thousand pro- 
tested. At Batangas, Philippines, 4,000 
soldiers voted funds for a full page ad- 
vertisement in US papers demanding 
the removal of Secretary of War Patter- 
son. 
For months the troops had been rubber- 
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stamping the mail sent to the US with 

slogans such as: “ Write your Congress- 

man - Get Us Home” and “No Boats - 

No Votes.” They had been carrying on 

a vigorous letter-writing campaign them- 

selves, writing to Congress, families, 

friends, and newspapers demanding they 
be released and asking others to write 
letters too. Senator Elbert D. Thomas, 
head of the Military Affairs Committee, 
complained to the press: 
“Constituents are on their (Congress- 
men’s) necks day and night. The pres- 
sure is unbelievable. Mail from wives, 
mothers, sweethearts demanding that 
their men be brought home is running 
to almost 100,000 letters daily.” 

That figure did not include appeals 

direct from the servicemen. 

As the first wave of mass protest sub- 

sided the issues became broader and 

the soldiers protested against other 
abuses. On January 13, 1946, 500 GIs in 

Paris adopted a set of demands which 

a UPI release characterised as “a revo- 

lutionary programme of Army reform.” 

This Enlisted Man’s Magna Carta de- 

manded: 

1. Abolition of officers’ messes, with all 
rations to be served in a common mess 
on a first-come first-served basis. 

2. Opening of all officers’ clubs to officers 
and men alike. 

3, Abolition of all special] officers’ quart- 
ers, and requirement that all officers 
serve one year as enlisted men except 
in time of war. 

4. Reform of army court martial boards 
to include enlisted men. 

In addition, the soldiers demanded the 
removal of Secretary of War Patterson. 
The danger to the US military system 
posed by this massive revolt was cer- 
tainly not lost to the Truman adminis- 
tration. The army of World War II was 
not designed to permit criticism from the 
ranks, and GIs who protested left them- 
selves open to severe reprisals. However, 
the massive character of the protests did 
not give the authorities much leeway. 
They could not victimise the leaders 
without stirring up even larger protests; 
and it was difficult to crack down on 
hundreds of thousands of men at once. 
Yet, from the military’s point of view 
the situation was critical, and the rapidly 
dissolving discipline had to be halted 
somehow. When privates and sergeants 
started requisitioning planes and jeeps 
to carry elected GI representatives to 
meetings with Congressional investigat- 
ing committees, the officers knew they 
were in trouble. 
The military used a soft hand at first, 
merely “ requesting ” that all complaints 
go through normal channels, and impos- 
ing greater censorship on service news- 
papers.However, the military had no in- 
tention of immediately living up to its 
promises. A UPI dispatch on January 
16 announced: “ The USS Cecil, carrying 
veterans to the US, left Manila one third 
empty, the Navy disclosed today.” The 
Manila Soldiers Committee on the same 
day announced plans for another mass 
demonstration. 
At this the Army decided things had 
gone too far; on January 17, Chief of 
Staff General Eisenhower issued an order 
banning any further soldier demonstra- 
tions. A similar order was issued by 
General McNarney, commander of US 
forces in the European theatre; Lieut 
General Richardson ordered court-mar- 
tial for any soldier or officer in the mid- 
Pacific who continued to agitate for 
speedy demobilisation. 
On the same day, General Richardson 
also confined to quarters three leaders 
of the Honolulu protests, while the army 
“investigated” their remarks about the 
demobilisation policy. They were later 
released. Other minor reprisals followed, 
primarily in the form of transfers and 
threats of disciplinary action. Leaders 
of the Manila Soldiers’ Committee were 
transferred to Okinawa. 

Many of the men who served in the 

US forces during World War II had just 

participated in the greatest labour up- 

surge in American history. Thousands 
of them had taken part in the CIO or- 
ganising drives of the late 1930s and 
had learned the methods and tactics of 

Mass struggle from their experiences. 

They had gained organisational ability 

and knew the power of united action. 


continued overleaf 
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WHEN US SOLDIERS 


DISOBEYED 


THEIR GENERALS 


At almost every base where soldiers de- 
monstrated they began organising them- 
selves immediately. The highest point of 
organisation was reached by the Manila 
, Soldiers’ Committee. On January 10, 156 
delegates, elected by each outfit in the 
Manila area, and representing 139,000 
soldiers, held their first meeting. The 
delegates unanimously elected a chair- 
man and adopted a programme. The 
chairman appointed a central committee 
of eight, which included a North Caro- 
lina Negro, an Alabama white, a Jew, 
an Italian, and regional representatives 
from different sections of the US. 
The protesting soldiers were conscious 
of their union allies. The outfit stationed 
at Batangas sent an appeal to the United 
Auto Workers asking for support. The 
cable was immediately made public by 
the union, UAW President R. J. Thomas 
issued a statement saying: 
“IT have the utmost sympathy for the 
outraged feelings of these GIs. The 
War Department having made a public 
commitment on the rate of discharge, 
that commitment should be carried 
out in full at least in non-hostile coun- 
tries.” 


continued 


The CIO council of Los Angeles called a 
demonstration of support for the GIs’ 
demands, and many unions passed re- 
solutions of support. 

These would be surprising acts from 
the American labour movement today, 
but in 1946, the unions were engaged in 
a struggle for their very existence. 

From 1941 to 1945 the American labour 
movement operated under tremendous 
restrictions. A War Labour Board settled 
all disputes by compulsory arbitration. 
Hours were lengthened, wages were 
frozen at the pre-war level. Civil liber- 
ties were severely curtailed and out- 
spoken opponents of the war were 
jailed. 

As the war drew to a close, the bitter- 
ness of the workers towards the restric- 
tions reached explosive proportions. 
Within six months of V-J Day, there 
were more than 1,700,000 men and 
women on the picket lines in the US, 
demanding better hours and decent 
wages to compensate for the soaring cost 
of living. The union consciousness of 
the leaders of the troop demonstrations 
helped to assure that the vast majority 
of veterans would be sympathetic to 


Two cheers for 


Jerry Houseman 


There are many indications that the 
left wing of the Democratic party, par- 
ticularly because of its opposition to 
Lyndon Johnson’s Vietnam policy, would 
like to see him out of the presidency 
in 1968. If by some miracle this could 
occur, Robert F. Kennedy, the New York 
Senator, would most likely be the De- 
mocratic nominee, Hitherto it has been 
generally assumed that Kennedy is wait- 
ing until 1972, when Johnson will be 
legally barred from running again. 
Kennedy has not called for the US to 
disengage itself from Vietnam, but he is 
much more to the liking of the party’s 
left than either Johnson or Vice-Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey, because he has 
differed from the State Department’s 
oft-stated policy of refusal to negotiate 
with the Liberation Front. Further, he 
was opposed to the resumption of bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam early this year. 
It is believed that his foreign policy 
outlook is, like that of his late brother, 
more flexible, more aware of realities, 
and less reliant on the judgment of 
military advisers. 

Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, arch- 
foe of the Administration on the Viet- 
nam issue, has already asserted that he 
will back Kennedy over Johnson in 1968. 
Kennedy hastened to disavow any in- 
tention of running, but party leaders 
and campaign workers continue to talk 
about the possibility of a 1968 candidacy. 
In California, signs have appeared on 
automobile bumpers which urge “ Ken- 
nedy-Fulbright-68.” (Presumably, this 
means that they favour Senator Ful- 
bright of Arkansas for the post of Secre- 
tary of State, not the Vice-Presidency, 
since greater influence over foreign poli- 
cy can be exerted in that position.) 
More importantly, a group of Democrats 
in the San Francisco Bay Area has now 
come up with the idea of running a 
slate of delegates committed to Ken- 
nedy against the Johnson slate which is 
sure to be placed on the ballot by the 
liberal establishment in the 1968 Cali- 
fornia presidential primary election. 
California’s delegates to the national 
conventions of the two major parties are 
selected by the rank-and-file voters of 
the state in presidential years, and these 
delegate slates appear under the name 
of the candidate they are supporting. 
Since a recent California poll sample 
showed that Kennedy is preferred to 
Johnson for the presidency by a margin 
of approximately two to one, it is be- 
lieved that the Kennedy slate would 
win, particularly as it is probable that 


Johnson 


there will be two slates of delegates 
committed to Johnson. One will be the 
liberal establishment slate, the other a 
rightist group led by Los Angeles Mayor 
Samuel Yorty. It would be difficult in- 
deed for a Johnson slate to defeat a 
Kennedy slate outright; it would pro- 
bably be impossible if the Johnson votes 
were split between two groups. 

The net effect of this, it is hoped, 
would be that the large California dele- 
gation at the National Convention would 
be in a position to embarrass Johnson 
tremendously, for, traditionally, a presi- 
dent who is running for re-election is 
nominated by his party without opposi- 
tion and with a statement of unanimous 
acclamation. 

Several possibilities arise from_ this. 
First, this would embarrass the Presi- 
dent, publicly showing that his party is 
split, and dramatising his foreign policy 
failures. Secondly, there are soundings 
in other states (such ‘as Idaho, Missouri, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin) which indi- 
cate that similar movements may take 
place there. Thirdly, there is the possi- 
bility that some kind of concession could 
be gained from Johnson who dearly 
wants unanimous support. (I favour no 
such course; but this is a possibility.) 
Lastly, and surely this is too much to 
hope for, the Kennedy candidacy might 
be so strong that Johnson would step 
aside rather than face the humiliation 
of repudiation by his own party. 

Would this be a gain for the country? 
Many Democrats are convinced that any 
of the above eventualities would be 
beneficial; they are sick and tired of 
Johnson. There are some things in Ken- 
nedy’s past - naivete on civil rights is- 
sues and knavery on the issue of wire- 
tapping - which are enough to give any- 
one qualms. The question which pre- 
sents itself, however, is “Where are we 
to go?” The Republican party has given 
very little indication that it has finished 
with the rightist binge of 1964; there 
is probably going to be a right-wing 
candidate at the head of their ticket 
in 1968; and there is no third-party 
movement of any consequence in the 
foreseeable future. 

Senator Kennedy may himself try to put 
a damper on this activity, but most of the 
Democratic party’s left that is committed 
to him has said that the campaign will 
go forward in any event; this is certainly 
true in California. 

Jerry Houseman is a student at California 
State College at Hayward. He is active 
in the Students for a Democratic Society. 


organised labour. As a result, returning 
veterans joined the picket lines and 
fought with the unions. 


Against colonialism 


One of the most important results of 
the “Bring the Troops Home” move- 
ment was that it served notice to all 
that the American troops would not al- 
low themselves to be used against their 
brothers, either at home or abroad. They 
protested against being used to back 
what they themselves labelled American 
imperialism in the Far East, and re- 
sented the role of protecting business 
interests abroad. What was behind these 
accusations? 
The events in Indochina are an excellent 
example. At the Potsdam conference it 
was decided that northern Indochina 
would be awarded to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government as a sphere of influence, and 
that southern Indochina would be given 
to the British. Immediately following 
V-J Day, the anti-Japanese guerrilla 
forces led by the Viet Minh rode to 
power on the wave of a popular revolu- 
tion and established the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam. When the British 
occupation forces arrived, they returned 
the colony to France, and French troops, 
together with Japanese troops, launched 
a military campaign to wipe out the 
Vietnamese liberation army. American 
troops stationed in the Far East were 
well aware that the US was aiding the 
effort to subjugate the Vietnamese peo- 
ple. In addition to other material aid, 
many US troop ships, instead of bring- 
ing American soldiers home, were used 
to transport French reinforcements to 
Indochina. 
The Indochinese story was repeated in 
the Netherlands Indies (Indonesia). The 
Indonesian nationalist forces set up a 
government and proclaimed their inde- 
pendence. The Dutch launched a cam- 
paign of extermination against them. 
An AP dispatch on December 30, 
1945, pointed out that American aid to 
the Dutch was considerable: “‘ Two thous- 
and American-trained and equipped 
Dutch marines arrived off Batavia [{Indo- 
nesia] today.” 
The most blatant use of American 
troops occurred in China. At the end of 
the war Chinese communist forces were 
supported by the vast majority of the 
Chinese population, but Chiang Kai- 
shek’s troops still controlled part of 
the south. The US immediately moved 
in American soldiers to support Chiang 
and try to suppress the revolution. Ac- 
cording to the US Foreign Policy Bul- 
letin of November 30, 1945, the strength 
of Nationalist troops 
“was reinforced by the presence in 
North China of over 50,000 United 
States marines, who have made pos- 
sible the entrance of Chunking divi- 
sions by holding certain cities for 
them until their ‘arrival, jointly patrol- 
ling these centres with the Central 
troops thereafter and guarding 
stretches of railway in the Peiping- 
Tientsin area.” 
How did the American soldiers feel 
about being used this way? A pilot in 
the Army Air Force at Kunming, China, 
wrote to the New York newspaper PM 
on December 2, 1945, saying: 
“We hear news reports daily over 
the radio about the Chinese war and 
the United States’ intention of staying 
out. We know_now that our country 
lies even as German Nazism lied to 
the German people.” 
He went on to explain how American 
pilots were ordered to paint over the 
insignias on their planes before they 
flew missions. 


Why the revolt? 


Today, American troops are again fight- 
ing in Asia. Their morale is low, and 
most do not like what they are doing, 
but their resentment has not yet reached 
the heights it did following the Second 
World War. Why did soldiers refuse to 
fight then? 

First of all, they were just plain tired 
of fighting. They had had enough and 
wanted out, But had they been convinced 
of the need to fight, and had they felt 
it was their duty to crush the growing 
colonial revolution, ‘they might have 
done so. However, five years of war-time 
anti-fascist propaganda could not be 
wiped out in a matter of months. The 
Second World War had been desrrribecl 
as a war to liberate subjugated speople 
from fascism, as a war to desizroy a 
system that practised genocide, as a war 


against Nazi totalitarian oppression. At 
the end of the war, when the allied 
powers tried to reconquer their former 
colonies, the American soldiers simply 
said, ‘‘No, this is not what we fought 
and died for.” In an open letter to 
President Truman, reported in the De- 
cember 22, 1945 issue of the New York 
Times, an Army psychiatrist warned of 
a “psychological breakdown” among the 
troops as a result of “being used to 
stifle the very democratic elements they 
hoped to liberate.” 

Another reason the soldiers refused to 
go on fighting was that a fear of com- 
munism that overturned all other con- 
siderations had not been ingrained in 
them yet. The Soviet Union had been 
an ally, and the American troops were 
not psychologically prepared to fight 
their former friends. 

A final and very significant aspect of the 
troop revolt was the racist character of 
US foreign policy. The role of the Ameri- 
can Negro population during the Second 
World War is another hidden chapter 
in US history, but the Jim Crow prac- 
tices of the American military machine 
did not make the Negro troops very 
enthusiastic about subjugating Asia. 
They knew from Itong, bitter experience 
the Yacist attitudes that made wholesale 
slaughter of non-white people ‘ accept- 
able” to the military command. 


Consequences 


The mass demonstrations to “ Bring the 
Troops Home,” brief as they were, had 
far-reaching consequences. First of all, 
they did force the US government to de- 
mobilise the troops. Fifteen million men 
and women served in the armed forces 
during the war, and by mid-summer 
1946 the army had been reduced to 
1,500,000. The revolt brought about a 
near disintegration of the American 
military machine. The government had 
no choice but to disband the large draf- 
tee army. : 

Second, the revolt gave notice to the 
military that the entire concept of a 
permanent, disciplined, peacetime con- 
script army could not be easily foisted 
on the American population. It was two 
years before Congress could safely pass 
a law instituting universal military 
training. Madison Avenue advertising 
techniques had to swing into high gear 
before Americans “ bought” the idea. 
Third, the revolt postponed the entire 
schedule as proposed by Churchill and 
Truman for the war against the Soviet 
Union. Because the American army 
served notice that it would no longer 
fight, and because it became necessary 
to allow time to generate the Cold War 
atmosphere, the Soviet Union gained 
a breathing space to recoup from the 
war, to rebuild its economy, and to de- 
velop into a nuclear power. This breath- 
ing space gave the colonial revolution 
a chance to advance, and prevented the 
US from crushing the Chinese revolu- 
tion. 

Fourth, the struggle for Negro emanci- 
pation was given impetus. The inclusion 
of Negroes on the soldiers’ committees 
and the inter-racial solidarity against 
the most blatant racist aspects of Ameri- 
can foreign policy served to encourage 
the freedom struggle within the US as 
well as abroad. 

Finally, the revolt has tremendous sig- 
nificance for the anti-war movement to- 
day. It gives proof that ultimately, when 
the troop resentment is great enough, 
the American GIs will unite in a pro- 
test that will shake the very foundations 
of American foreign policy and the 
American military machine. 

“ Bring the Troops Home” is the slogan 
they will raise. When the troops and 
other supporters have had enough, they 
will want out and nothing less. 

What are the prospects for such a mass 
movement against the war in Vietnam? 
There are two very promising indica- 
tions. For the first time in American 
history an anti-war movement ‘has 
emerged at the beginning of a war. 
Never before has an organised opposition 
to a war grown and gained momentum 
while the war was actually being fought. 
Second, anti-communism as an almost 
religious justification for any act of 
American aggression abroad is on ‘the 
defensive, not the offensive. More’ and 
more American people, especially the 
students and youth, are beginning to 
question the basic premises of the en- 
tire cold war era. 

As the number of conscript troops ‘in 
Vietnam grows, their response to de- 
mands to “ Bring the Troops Home ”’ will 
increase. We should raise this demand 
continuously and settle for nothing less. 
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Sixteen arrests at US Polaris launching 


Bill Wingell writes: More than 100 per- 
sons took part in a New England Com- 
mittee for Nonviolent Action protest on 
July 21 during the launching of the 
Polaris submarine Will Rogers at the 
Electric Boat Co in Groton, Connecticut. 
In the course of the demonstration, par- 
ticipants were attacked and nearly mob- 
bed by some 2,000 Electric Boat employe- 
es. Six Electric Boat employees were 
arrested on charges stemming from the 
attacks which came during the workers’ 
lunchhour. Employees streamed from the 
plant and filled the street in front of the 
pacifists, who stood bearing anti-war 
placards. 

Many workers bought bottles and cans of 
beer from nearby stores and milled about 
in the street, drinking and shouting 
hostile remarks. Several demonstrators 
were struck by tossed cans and bottles. 
A number also received bruises from 
attacks in which employees tore down 
the placards. 

At one point, when it appeared the 
situation was getting out of hand, a score 
of helmeted and_riot-stick-equipped 
police were called in to reinforce a com- 
plement of about 40 city, town and state 
officers. Police managed to clear an area 
directly in front of the demonstrators 
but many workers lingered behind the 
picket line and continued their harass- 
ment. Bradford Lyttle, New England 
CNVA chairman and demonstration co- 
ordinator, commented later that he had 
“never seen police act in a more res- 
ponsible way.” 

Also credited with reducing tensions 
were several Boilermakers’ Union shop 
stewards, who were observed urging 
employees to stop their hostile activity 
and return to the plant. 

The launching of the Will Rogers mark- 
ed the completion of the 41st and final 
member of the Navy’s Polaris missile- 
equipped submarine fleet. On hand to 
christen the new vessel was Mrs Hubert 
H. Humphrey, wife of the vice president. 
Nine demonstrators including seven men 
and two women, were arrested on a 
charge of trespassing when they tried to 
enter the boatyard. A charge of resisting 


IN BRIEF 


SOUTH AFRICA 

The South African government last week 
published a bill that would bar non-white 
students from membership of the anti- 
government National Union of South 
African Students (NUSAS). The bill pro- 
vides that permission granted to a non- 
white student to attend a white univers. 
ity does not entitle him to join a student 
association of any racial group other 
than his own. The bill also provides that 


‘the minister may withdraw permission 


for a non-white student to attend a white 
university if he considers it in the 
national interest. Another bill published 
at the same time prohibits universities 
from discriminating against students, 
staff members or their associations who 
advocate any form of racial separation. 
This would enable student bodies op- 
posed to NUSAS to be recognised by 
university authorities. - The Times. 


UNITED STATES 

The call-up of young Americans in 
October will number 46,200, the highest 
monthly intake since the Korean war. 
During the Korean war the monthly 
draft reached a peak of 80,000 men. - The 
New York Times. 

A man, said to be a captured American 
pilot, has broadcast over the clandestine, 
jungle-based radio, of the pro-Communist 
forces in Laos, appealing for freedom 
and criticising United States policies. 
The broadcast, on July 26, was monitored 
in Saigon. - The New York Times. 


JAPAN 

The list of Hiroshima victims destroyed 
by the first atom bomb is still growing. 
Before 30,000 people in the Memorial 
Park on Sunday, Mr Shinzo Hamai, the 
mayor and a survivor of the explosion, 
added 550 names to the list. Of these 
482 were identified as victims only in 
the past year, and 68 died in the past 
year from cancer, leukeamia and other 
diseases caused by radiation. Only 
176,987 of the 420,000 people in the city 
at the time survived. Today there are 
fewer than 100,000 survivors alive. The 
incidence of leukaemia is five times high- 
er in Hiroshima than in the rest of 
Japan. - The Times. 


arrest was added when the demonstrators 
went limp. Police dragged them by their 
feet across a street to a waiting bus. 


The tenth arrested pacifist, 16-year-old 
Ben Barth was taken into custody when 
he attempted, in his own words, “to 
place my body in the path of this coun- 
try’s newest and ‘ proudest’ weapon” by 
paddling in a canoe down the Thames 
River to the boatyard launching area. 
Intercepted by a police launch and an 


Electric Boat Co tug, Barth abandoned 
his canoe and tried to swim, to the sub- 
marine berth. He was apprehended at 
the shore and dragged to a police car. 
The arrested demonstrators were held by 
the New London, Connecticut, Circuit 
Court on $100 bond each for trials July 
29. All refused to post bail and were 
remanded in jail. 

The workers’ response to the pacifists 
led Brad Lyttle to remark later: “I 
don’t know if we communicated today. 


These people got upset. The Vietnam 
war is making people unreasonable and 
bringing out the hostile elements in 
them.” 

At the end of the shipyard demonstra- 
tion, the protestors walked three miles to 
a US submarine base and held another 
brief vigil. There, 28-year-old Allan Solo- 
manow, an educational consultant from 
New York City, tore his signature from 
his draft card and enclosed a portion in 
a letter to President Johnson. 


Is the Kurdish revolt over? 


Jonathan Derrick writes: 2 

Has peace come at last to the Kurds of 
Iraq? It is none too soon if so. The Kurd- 
ish minority in Iraq - about 14 million 
people, mostly living in the mountainous 
North, adjoining Turkish and Persian 
Kurdistan - has suffered greatly in five 
years of intermittent war between nat- 
lonalist partisans and the successive 
Iraqi Arab governments. 


Villages have been attacked and burned 
with bombs, rockets, napalm and (ac- 
cording to some reports) even poison gas 
by aircraft - mostly British or Russian in 
origin - of the Iraqi air force. Civilians 
have been killed in thousands, flocks have 
been systematically destroyed and crops 
burned, and vast numbers of Kurds have 
lost their homes and faced starvation; 
others, living in the plains where the 
Iraqi Arab forces and the Kurdish col- 
laborators are able to get at them, have 
been deported to the south of Iraq and 
replaced with Arab settlers. 

The Iraqis, too, have paid heavily for 
their efforts to suppress Kurdish resist- 
ance; their army has suffered big losses 
in their four campaigns waged against 
the Kurds since 1961, and the war has 
been ruinously expensive. Both sides 
have much to gain if the June cease-fire 
is maintained. But, since two previous 
cease-fire agreements between Baghdad 
and the Kurds were ended with new at- 
tacks by government forces, it is feared 
that this one may meet the same fate. 


However, there is more reason to hope 
for a permanent peace now than in 1963 
and 1964, the two previous years when 
provisionally peace was made. The new 
agreement contains a definite promise by 
Dr Bazzaz, the Iraqi Prime Minister, that 
the Kurds will be granted autonomy in 
their mountain homeland, and fair par- 
ticipation in Iraqi affairs. This is what 
the Kurdish leaders have been fighting 
for since the days of General Kassem. 

When fighting first began in 1961 the 
rebels were not united, and their aims 
were not altogether clear; but later, 
partly because of the brutality of the 


Iraqi forces, which hit Kurds of all 
classes and every age and sex, a fairly 
united rebel front was created under the 
leadership of the Kurdistan Democratic 
Party and its president, the veteran 
resistance leader Mustafa Barzani; and 
these, though differing (as they still do) 
on many questions of detail, agreed on 
the broad aims of the Kurdish revolution 
in Iraq, which consisted of regional 
autonomy within the framework of the 
Iraqi Republic, fair participation by 
Kurds in Iraqi national life, and equit- 
able shares for the Kurds in Iraq’s oil 
and other resources. 

It is for these things that the Pesh Merga 
(as the guerrilla forces are called) have 
been putting up such fierce resistance to 
the Iraqi army. For a variety of reasons, 
ranging from Arab nationalistic and 
chauvinistic feeling to fear that conces- 
sions to the Kurds would lead to the 
break-up of the Iraqi state, no Baghdad 
government has agreed to the insurgents’ 
demands, although several have under- 
taken to do so. 

Will President Abdul Rahman Aref and 
Dr Bazzaz follow the example of the Ba- 
athists in 1963 and the first President 
Aref in 1964, and break their promises 
to the Kurds as soon as they are ready to 
start a new campaign against them? Or 
will they keep them and spare the Kurds 
further suffering? There is some ground 
for hope that, even if concern for the 
Kurdish people does not persuade Bag- 
hdad to keep the peace, self-interest may 
do so. The fourth and latest offensive 
against the Pesh Merga was also the 
most massive yet launched - but it failed 
like the others. 3 

It began on May 2, after three weeks’ 
delay following the sudden death of 
President Abdu] Salim Arif in an air 
crash; during the temporary truce Gen- 
eral Barzani invited the new president, 
Arif II, to talk peace, but he refused, 
evidently hoping that the new offensive 
would wipe out Kurdish resistance once 
for all. But things did not turn out that 
way. . 

Once more jet aircraft inflicted fearful 


destruction in the Kurds’ territory, but 
the partisans proved again that_ they 
were more than a match for the Iraqis 
in mountain warfare. Reports of a mas- 
sive Kurdish victory near Rowanduz 
were confirmed by the journalist Lord 
Kilbracken on his recent visit; he re- 
ported that 300 partisans routed several 
thousand regular troops. It can only have 
been such defeats as this that persuaded 
Arif II and Bazzaz to give up the plan for 
a military solution of the “ Kurdish 
problem,” since both seem to have been 
strongly in favour of it previously. 
Fighting ceased about the middle of 
June. The president and the prime 
minister announced on June 15 that a 
“reasonable” solution would be sought; 
about then they opened negotiations with 
a minority faction of the KDP, led by 
Jalal Talabani, who has split with Bar- 
zani; but these were soon abandoned in 
favour of direct contacts with Barzani 
himself, who denounced Talabani as a 
collaborator. On June 29 the Baghdad 
government announced a peace agree- 
ment with the people whom until then it 
had denounced as renegades, bandits and 
secessionist. (Barzani has been denounc- 
ed as an imperialist, a communist, a Zion- 
ist, a British agent, and a common 
brigand.) 

Fighting has effectively ceased, owing 
no doubt, to the powerful hold that Mul 
lah Mustafa Barzani still has over the 
Kurdish population. But no important 
active steps towards decentralisation and 
autonomy for the Kurds have been an- 
nounced; nor have any further steps to 
restore normal relations, apart from the 
amnesty proclaimed at the end of July. 


There are other causes for anxiety be- 
sides the possibility of the Iraq govern- 
ment not carrying out its undertakings. 
For one thing, it is impossible to be sure 
that the Aref-Bazzaz regime will stay in 
power. On the very day after the an- 
nouncement of peace with the Kurds a 
coup was attempted (for the second time 
in nine months) by Brigadier Abdul 
Razzak, who earned the ill-will of the 
Kurds by the bombing of their country 
carried out when he was C-in-C of the air 
force. Barzani cannot rule out the pos- 
sibility of a strongly anti-Kurdish party 
or faction succeeding where Razzak fail- 
ed. For this reason, among others, he is 
unlikely to agree readily to disband the 
12,000-strong Pesh Merga, or to have it 
fully integrated in the Iraqi army; it has 
proved itself the Kurds’ strongest guar- 
antee against hostile governments. This 
is likely to cause the toughest argument 
between him and Baghdad, which is very 
unwilling to tolerate an independent 
army of seasoned fighters on Iraqi soil. 
The present détente could break down 
on this issue; it could come to an end if 
the Kurds decide that Baghdad does not 
really intend to make concessions; and 
it could be endangered by the death of 
Barzani, who, though very tough, is in 
his 60s and lives dangerously. His unique 
role, as a traditional tribal leader and 
modern-style revolutionary party leader 
rolled into one, could not be passed on to 
any of his probable successors; the dis- 
sident KDP leaders Talabani and Ibra- 
him Ahmad have little support now, but 
they could gain more when they no 
longer have the popular hero Barzani to 
contend with. So the future of the Kurds 
in Iraq is full of question marks, and a 
lasting peace in that troubled country is 
still far off. 


Jonathan Derrick is a student of Kurdish 
affairs. 


Kurdish rebels pose for a 
photograph after capturing 
a fortified village in 1963 
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GORDON PETERS’ DEFENCE REVIEW a fortnightly survey 


The biggest business in the world 


Every now and then a British MP half- 
heartedly tries to find out exactly what 
we are spending on arms, where _ the 
money goes, and whom it goes to. He is 
almost always baulked by references to 
“national interests” and “security”. 
Only occasionally does such a scandal as 
the Ferranti affair arise, and the pall is 
momentarily lifted, to fall in place again 
almost at once. 
In the USA, the Congressional and Sena- 
torial processes of enquiry reveal a great 
deal more about the relations and ex- 
penditures of services and state. As a 
result, a very much clearer and fre- 
quently disturbing picture of the nature 
of the formulation of policy in our allied 
democracy has been formed. A number 
of books on the subject are now quite 
well-known; among them are Fred 
Cook’s Warfare State, Seymour Melman’s 
Our Depleted Society and the sensational 
Invisible Government. 
Much of the groundwork which stirred 
public interest in these matters, and a 
number of influential pamphlets in the 
early fifties were prepared by John M. 
Swomley, Jr. Dr Swomley’s own book, 
The Military Establishment, is therefore 
of particular interest. 
His main concern has been that the 
growing influence of the military in the 
United States would lead to the intro- 
duction of genera] conscription (or Uni- 
versal Military Training, as it was known 
at the end of the Second World War). 
In turn, he believes that its introduction 
would finally paralyse civilian control of 
government policy. 
Propagandists in favour of conscription 
have based their arguments on two not 
unfamiliar assertions, that America is in 
some way unprepared for military activ. 
ity, and that military training is good 
for the moral character of those who are 
trained. The first approach is typified in 
the reaction of a Republican~ Senator 
(Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania) who had 
been nobbled by the CIA over Cuba in 
1963. CIA personnel, he said, “are hor- 
rified at the continual weakening of the 
defence of this country through its 
foreign policy.” The second is illustrated 
by an Army pamphlet The Fort Knox 
Experiment, which claimed that UMT 
developed the “ whole” man: 
“The Army today is the only organ- 
isation in America equipped to con- 
duct this kind of efficient training of 
our citizenry. The civilian institutions 
willing to accept the responsibility for 
training the ‘whole’ man constitute 
but a minute percentage of the educa- 
tional institutions of America. 


Tina Morris 
UP THERE 


Up there they twang wind 
out of autumn harps 
& watch headless riders 
turn their huge white horses 
towards the steps 
that lead to heaven. 
but never seem to hear 
the low mournful sound 
or see the terrible blood 
&'suffering & fear 
of all the little head-bent people 
scurrying round below 
afraid of looking up one day 
& seeing god’s great questionmark 
written on the sky. 
When you get up there 
tell them how it is. 
explain 
that we’re growing a little tired 
of all this killing 
& ask them 
to throw down 
a few of those 
heart-shaped stars 
for we have great need 
of their light 
down here 


“The Armed Services have an extra- 
ordinary opportunity since they con- 
trol the time and attention of the 
trainees 24 hours a day, seven days in 
the week...” 
The results of services’ pressure have 
included the acceleration of the arms 
race which followed the incorrect ‘ mis- 
sile gap” propaganda, the imposition 
and maintenance of military regimes 
throughout the world, and the develop. 
ment of arms races between rival small 
nations. All these points are amply 
demonstrated by Dr Swomley. 
The chief reason, apart from the en- 
trenched propaganda and_ influential 
facilities of the services, why very little 
has been done about it is that the United 
States’ economy appears to be very 
closely tied to the military nexus. Both 
the services and industry have made the 
strongest efforts to ensure that this re- 
mains so; the close connection is evi- 
denced by the fact that some 746 retired 
officers above the rank of colonel were 
in 1960 employed by firms which pro- 
duced 80% of America’s arms. 


In 1952, less than five years after it had 
become a separate branch, the USAF 
was boasting of being “the biggest busi- 
ness in the world today” with “money 
available to it many times the aggregate 
of the biggest of the great American 
corporations.” One twentieth of the 
nation’s total labour force is supported 
directly by the military sector of the 
government - and that at a time when 
“ creeping socialism ” in the public sector 
is constantly under attack! 

In 1958, Chairman Vinson of the House 
Armed Service Committee, in presenting 
a military public works bill which am- 
ounted to about $1,000 million, told the 
House of Representatives: “ My friends, 
there is something in this bill for every 
member.” 

“It is no wonder,” comments Dr Swom- 
ley, “that Congressmen concerned ‘about 
employment in their districts want to 
keep the military budget high. Most Con- 
gressmen have been unenthusiastic about 
disarmament or any other programme 
which might require drastic changes .. .” 
There is presumably no need to point 
out that military expenditure is the least 
productive, and that disaramament would 
in fact bring real advantages; but people 
who believe this to be true aré at an 
extreme propaganda and organisational 
ph compared with the militar- 
ists. 

So in many ways the most interesting 
part of Dr Swomley’s book is the account 
of the campaign, in which he himself 
took an important part, to prevent the 
adoption of UMT after the last war. UMT 
had the support of President Truman, of 
industry, and of the services, which stood 
to lose much prestige if their comple- 
ment was greatly reduced. 

The opponents of UMT were handicap- 
ped in wartime by the danger of being 
made to appear unpatriotic, and staged 
at first simply a holding action; however, 
they managed to frustrate an attempt to 
draft civil labour and nurses (in this 
securing valuable assistance from the 
unions), and at the same time, so Dr 
Swomley believes, they foiled an attempt 
by the military to command the whole 
economy. 

Whether or not this is true, the perfor- 
mance of privately organised opposition 
to UMT, in face of the government, army 
and veterans’ organisations was a re- 
markable achievement. One of the factors 
in their success was the high esteem in 
which, for instance, church bodies are 
held in the USA; another was the 
shrewdly-adopted policy of attacking the 
traditionally-isolationist Republican sup- 
porters and collapsing what would prima 
facie have appeared to be one of the 
strongest militarist platforms. 


But, to British eyes, for all Dr Swomley’s 
foreboding, the most remarkable aspect 
of the whole business is that the con- 
scription policy was actually open to 
rational and public debate; evidence was 
heard in committee not only from pro- 
ponents of the scheme, but from unions 
and private organisations which opposed 
it. One thas yet to see the time when 
even the opinions of such harmless 
bodies as UNA and Oxfam are openly 
requested by a British government be- 
fore embarking on a policy. In America, 
politics is genuinely expected to be a 


public activity; here it is expected to be 
left to “specialists.” If private bodies 
wish to lobby effectively they have to do 
it behind the scenes. There is evidence, 
from this book, that strongly held opin- 
ions were altered, and that parties’ lines 
were changed as a result of public testi- 
mony in the House Committees. It is 
high time such a forum was opened in 
this country. 


x * ™ 


One of the great advantages enjoyed by 
the anti-conscription movement in 
America was the deeply-held popular 
aversion to standing armies. Instead of 
this, American citizens were expected to 
provide voluntarily for their own de- 
fence. 

So a clause in the Constitution ensured 
that citizens should have the right to 
bear arms. However, for all the hopes of 
the Founding Fathers, America did in 
the end conscript, albeit for a short 
service, and not universally. Very large 


numbers of American citizens were train- 
ed in the use, not only of the simple 
blunderbuss, but of the most deadly and 
modern guns. Many attained an astonish- 
ing proficiency, a love for these weapons, 
and sometimes, perhaps, even a taste for 
slaughter. On emerging from the services 
(“whole men,” according to theory) 
many citizens were able to obtain mod- 
ern weapons without restriction. 

One of these, a veteran, rather over ten 
years ago, shot dead the first 13 people 
he met. Another ex-serviceman was at 
least credited with the most expert 
marksmanship and the assassination of a 
President. A third, while suffering, we 
are told, from a tumour on the brain, 
did his Marine instructors proud and last 
week shot dead 12 persons from the 
tower of the University of Texas. 
American legislators are pondering the 
problem of “ arms-by-mail-order.” Others, 
I have no doubt, are ruefully asking 
themselves another question: Why didn’t 
we send Whitman to Vietnam? 


Dave Kennard 


An evening with 
Ravi Shankar 


The man said, “No more. It’s jam- 
packed up there. He’ll be at Brentwood 
tomorrow.” 

We stood, the latecomers, disappointed 
and perplexed. 

“ Okay, we can take these few. They'll 
have to stand.” 

In the centre of the room a large num- 
ber of beards, buns and mini-skirted 
legs sat arrayed on the floor. Around 
them the rest of the audience stood, 
occupying every available inch of floor- 
space, wallspace, shelves and radiators. 
All eyes were on one corner of the 
room where two or three tables had 
been pushed together and covered with 
a cloth, making a rough platform. The 
heat had made it necessary already 
to open the windows wide. 

On this platform three Indian musicians 
sat, serene and cross-legged, waiting 
patiently for the late customers to find 
a place to stand. When we were settled, 
a jovial, rotund Englishman rose from 
the floor to introduce the musicians: 
Ravi Shankar, sitar: Alla Rakha, tabla; 
Prodyet Sen, tamboura. 

It was probably the first recital of In- 
dian music to have taken place over a 
pub in Soho. 

Five minutes later the trio had tuned 
their instruments and the first raga 
was begun. Mr Shankar described it as 
“an evening raga, very spiritual.” The 
tamboura droned, the sitar twanged and 
whined. After a while the tabla clicked 
and bloomped. An Indian man with a 
moustache responded immediately with 
a small sigh, a raised eyebrow, a gesture 
of the hand. The rest of us waited to 
get the message. Cars and motorbikes 
started noisily in the street below. 

The raga ended. The audience clapped. 
Then things livened up a little. Ravi 
Shankar wanted to know, “ How many of 
you are hearing Indian music for the 
first time?” Many hands were raised. 
He began to explain. 

The sitar. Hollow inside. Six strings 
(four for melody, two for rhythm) and 
thirteen sympathetic strings that respond 
underneath. A 700-year tradition. 

He demonstrated the flexibility of the 
strings by playing a little melody the 
usual way, guitar fashion, and then just 
by stretching one string to different ten- 
sions. The second version had that 
“sitar” sound that is the current rage 
of pop music, sliding nasally from note 
to note. 

Next the tabla. Two hand drums. One 
for taps and clicks. The other for a deep, 
gulping sound that is pliable enough to 
play a melody or imitate vocal sounds. 
“T will say a word,” said Ravi Shankar, 
“which Alla Rakha will repeat on the 
tabla.” 

“Tak” (my impression). 

Blip. 

“ Tadak.” 


Blip-blop. And so on. 

The tamboura provides simply the steady 
drone that is “very necessary to Indian 
music because we do not modulate from 
one key to another, as is done in Western 
music.” The drone itself consists of two 
or three notes constantly repeated, 
while the sitar plays the melody. 

And now, Ravi Shankar announced, 
there would follow a demonstration of 
Indian rhythms, which vary from cycles 
of three beats on up to 108. The latter, 
he explained, was performed only in the 
presence of other musicians, since no 
one else could understand it. 

First of all, then, Alla Rakha beat out 
a simple cycle of six beats while Mr 
Shankar clapped to show us that you 
emphasised every third beat. Then un 
to seven, “divided three, two, two.” A 
few intrepid Englishmen (there were 
only three Indians in the audience) took 
up Ravi Shankar’s offer to clap as he did. 
Being an introvert, I surreptitiously 
nodded my head. 

‘“‘ Eight is too easy.” On to ten. Fourteen. 
Fifteen. I got muddled and stopped try- 
ing to keep time that way, in case it 
developed into a tic. 

At what may have been an opportune 
moment, a loud Scottish accent boomed 
across the room: “Do you think we 
might have a break for ten minutes, to 
cool off a bit?” 

The audience, sweet trickling from its 
hair, protested with what strength it had 
left. Our ears, after all, were becoming 
attuned at last, and what came now 
proved to be the highlight of the even- 
ing. 

“JT will now try to play a raga,” Ravi 
Shankar announced modestly, “ which 
was played in the sixteenth century. I 
say try, because it requires much con- 
centration. The first part is entirely with- 
out rhythm, and is played without ac- 
companiment.” 

First, slow, mournful notes hushed the 
room. Traffic noises in the street outside 
receded. The spell was, at last, being 
cast. 

Painfully, dreamily, the sitar emitted its 
deep, mellow notes, like an old man 
bursting into lament. This wordless song 
so uncannily resembled the human voice 
that I strained to catch the mirage of a 
syllable at times. The notes climbed 
higher, running to and fro like children 
at play. They swayed and rose and fell 
like human cries. or howled and growled 
as a dog mourns in the night. 

The pace quickened, and the tabla be- 
gan to click-clack as the music moved 
towards a climax with lightning ex- 
changes between the hand drummer and 
the leader, now pressuring themselves 
to unbelievable speeds of playing. 
Then SMACK! Down came Ravi Shan- 
kar’s hand on one of the drums, and it 
was over. 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series, Box No. 1s extra, Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1, by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application 


Personal 


DAVID MACKIE now resides at 39 Beresford Rd. 
Local CND group please contact. 


GLUE OF MANY KINDS for all purposes, and 
lots of other stationery for personal, group or 
office use. Get all your supplies from Housmans 
{the Peace News booksellers), 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
Post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order ccpies of Peace News for 


your advertised meeting: sale or return, From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caleldonian Road, N.1. 


12 August, Friday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm, Kings Arms, Bishopsgat 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. oy 


OPEN-HEARTED PERSONS wishing to contact 
community living should ring 061 DID 8483. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, reli- 
able, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Rd, London NW6. 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, Birmingham branch. 
Runcorn St, Moseley. Bus No. 50. Library of 
books on occult subjects. Open Sunday 6.30, 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 
your purchase will pay a dividend to the Peace 
News Fund. Put this number in your diary. 


WHEN IN LONDON .. . Peace News and Hous- 
mans Bookshop are open from 9.30 am to 6 pm 
Monday to Friday (and Housmans all day 
Saturday). 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. 


13 August, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Ave (near Sharp House - Camden tube). 
Poetry and folksong club. 


14 August, Sunday 


LONDON NWS. 2.30 to 6 pm. Friends Meeting 
Se 120 Heath St. Hampstead CND book 
sale. 


17 August, Wednesday 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Castle Hotel, Oldham 
St (off Piccadilly). Informal social evening with 
discussion of ‘‘The War Game”' and future 
activities. CND. 


Publications 

SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhood- 
an Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don Nl at 1%s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW weekly railwaymen’'s 

paper. Essential reading for those who want the 

authentic voice of railway workers. Obtainable 

9s a quarter post free from 105 Euston Road, 
Wi, 


Situations vacant 

GERMAN FAMILY with two children, 2 and 6, 
is looking for au pair girl. Flat 3 min Frankfurt 
University. Write Grossmann, 6 Frankfurt/M 
W.13, Varrentrappst 57, W. Germany. 


Accomodation vacant 
ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large and 
newly decorated, with balcony in mansion flat. 
Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarians only. 
CHI 3565, 


18 August, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Records of your own choice (small 
ones). PPU. 


20-27 August, Sat-Sat 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, Warwickshire. Aylesmore 
Farm. International Seminar on the problems 
of Europe and the world. Places still available: 
£3. Details from Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin 
St, N4. 


24 August, Wednesday 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Mount St (off Albert Sq). Meeting to discuss 
CND's policy and activities. 


25 August, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Fred Spicer talking about Marxism. 
PPU. 


Every week 


Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 pm. Friends Meeting House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


LONDON WCl. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. Local 
pesriet distribution and return for refreshments. 


Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 to 5.30 pm. Opposite Gau- 
mont Cinema, Steelhouse Lane. Peace News 
and Freedom selling. Contact Gordon Causer, 
a APRBEE Gungate, Tamworth (phone 4562), 
taffs. 


CARDIFF, 2-5 pm. Outside British Home Stores, 
Peace News and Freedom selling. C.100 and 
anarchist group. 


LETTER 
TO THE EDITOR 


London-Paris walk 


How surprisingly unanarchistic for Sue 
Abrahams (July 29) to talk of a “lack of 
enthusiasm between Louviers and Paris,” 
and to say that the towns “ completely 
ignored ” the London-Paris walk. 

True, no town after Louviers gave civic 
receptions, but surely the reception of 
the ordinary citizens more than compen- 
sated for that. At Vernon, Meulan and 
Herblay local sympathisers provided 
good evening meals and adequate to very 
good overnight accommodation, and at 
Mantes a priest, demoted to a small 
parish for his progressivism, packed his 
small garden with tents. 

More often than not the walk managed 
to arrive and leave towns at rush hours, 
and the curiosity was not hostile. Thous- 
ands of leaflets were distributed and 
papers sold. Since the walk, new adher- 
ents have started an MCAA group at 
Meulan, and other groups were to some 
degree revived by the walk. 

Heartiest commendation and thanks to 
Sue Abrahams for persisting even to the 
point of leading right down the streets 
of Paris, while advised by Paris peace 
veterans to play it safe on the pavement. 
Without her insistence on attacking the 
sacred Champs Elysées, which the walk- 
ers conquered half-way, they might never 
have been arrested. Certainly the march 
was more effective in France than Sue 
Abrahams’ report would suggest. 

Gerard Daechsel, 

c/o Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
Lendon NI, 


MANCHESTER. Morning and afternoon. ‘' San- 
ity" selling in city centre. Phone BLA 7511. 


OXFORD. 10 am to 1 pm, Carfax. Peace News 
selling. 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. White Lion, Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 11 am to 1 pm. 
pudvelde bookstall, Helpers phone Gosforth 


Monday 

LONDON WCl1. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. Topical 
discussion and argument, PPU. 
Wednesday 


BIRMINGIIAM 19. 2-10 pm. CND office, Factory 
Road. Regional Campaign clerical work, plenty 
ees - all comers welcome. Phone NO 


LONDON Nl. 6-9 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross. Peace News packing - volunteers wel- 
come. 


LONDON W5. 8 pm. 27 Woodville Rd. ‘‘ Advan- 
cea lessons in peace-making’’ study graup. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 
It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 
every Friday from all 
newsagent Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Cttee of 100 working group meeting. 


Thursday 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Packhorse Hotel, Bridge 
St (off Deansgate). Poetry, folk etc. Adm 2s 6d. 


Badges 


Housmans illustrated list of 19 
different badges now available. 
Send stamped envelope. 48 assorted 
6d badges for 21s post free. Cash 
with order 

SPECIAL BADGES MADE TO ORDER 
1,000 lin round celluloid badge, brooch 


pin, in two colours for £15 (2,000 fer 
£25) 


5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 


I ENCLOSE 68 (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 


A double number of 


price 5s (post 6d), 
includes these feature articles 


YOUTH IN THE CONTEMPOR- 
ARY WORLD Marcel Rioux 
THE NEW STUDENT MOVE- 
MENT Arthur Waskow 
THE BRITISH LEFT 

Raymond Williams 


London N1. 


Our Generation 


the Canadian-published international quarterly, now on sale, 


A CRITIQUE OF THE NEW LEFT 
Prof. George Grant 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF PARTICI- 
PATORY DEMOCRACY 
Martin Oppenheimer 
POETRY, PHOTOGRAPHS, RE- 
VIEWS etc etc 


Quantities sale or return to groups etc 
HOUSMANS .- International Booksellers - 5 Caledonian Road, 
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an independent weekly 


Editor: Rod Prince 
Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 
News editor: Bob Overy 


General manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 
London, N.1. Telephone: TER 4473 


New pamphlets 


VIETNAM 
— the dirty war 


translated from the highly informative 
series in “ Le Monde ” 


1s 6d (postage 3d) or 16s doz post free 


Allen Ginsberg’s poem 


Wichita Vortex 
Sutra 


reprinted from Peace News in booklet 
form 

2s 6d (postage 3d) 

HOUSMANS, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


THE BULLY WITH 


new stickers 


3s 100 or 27s 6d 1,000 post free 


(Half gummed on face for cars etc, 
remainder gummed on back for letters, 
notice boards and other places) 


also available at same prices 


slogan stickers 


against the Vietnam war 
Please send cash with order to 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Rd, London Nl 


Freedom is 
where 
we stand 


While laws may deter crime, it is only 
by freely living in I-Thou relationiships 
that men become truly unwilling to pain 
or deprive each other. Yet, we continue 
to think in terms of law and administra- 
tion, or an “ ideal community ” simetime 
in the future. We have not yet under- 
stood that “community” is now, between 
man and man. 

To aid this understanding, WHITE PENS 
are being issued free through the 
address below. Bought commercially 
they are painted white, then sent out 
with notes explaining that they are now 
commonly owned - like pavements and 
seashores 

If you will make an act of faith and join 
this experiment, please ask for pens. Or 
better still, send for the notes, and paint 
your own ballpoints. Money is initially 
welcome but not essential. Your faith in 
fellow man will do. 

WHITE PENS 20 Beckington Rd, 
Knowle, Bristol 3 
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NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


Mr Ralph Ramadhar, of Leamington Spa, 
who is to be Britain’s first West Indian 
policeman, has received a letter from Mr 
Colin Jordan, leader of the National 
Socialist Movement, stating: “We sug- 
gest that you think again and give up 
your ill-advised ambition to become a 
policeman in our country.” Coloured 
policemen would increase resentment 
and dislike for coloured immigrants in 
general and make the task of the police 
even more difficult, Mr’ Jordan said. 
“Most white police officers well appre- 
ciate this and would prefer to be without 
you.” - The Times. 

Three MPs who played a leading part last 
year in forming the Society for Anglo- 
Chinese Understanding, have protested 
against the society selling a Chinese 
pamphlet showing American “ atroci- 
ties” in Vietnam. Mr Jeremy Thorpe, 
Dame Joan Vickers, and Evan Luard 
have called for an emergency meeting of 
the society’s management council this 
week. Mr Derek Bryan, the society’s 
secretary, said: ‘‘We do not distribute 
these publications but we do make Chin- 
ese literature available. The whole object 
of the society is to give information 
about China and put forward the Chinese 
point of view.” - The Guardian. 

A deputation from the National Commit- 
tee for Commonwealth Immigrants saw 
the Minister of Housing, Richard Cross- 
man, on August 3 and pressed him to 
consider their proposals for meeting the 
appalling housing conditions experienced 
by Commonwealth immigrants. Mr Cross- 
man agreed to arrange a conference of 
representatives of local authorities from 
areas which contain many immigrants. 
The Oxfam “ Walk for Life” from Croy- 
don to Brighton starting at midnight on 
August 19 urgently needs “ motorised ” 
marshals. Numbers taking part already 
“en 1,500. Helpers ring RAVensbourne 
Nearly 2,000 copies of the Peace News 
Black Paper on H-bomb war have been 
sold outside the Classic Cinema, Pic- 
cadilly Circus, where The War Game is 
being shown. 


A copy of “ Last Exit to Brooklyn,” the 
novel by Hubert Selby Jr which was the 
subject of questions in the House of 
Commons, has been deposited with Sir 
Robert Blundell, the chief Metropolitan 
magistrate, by Sir Cyril Black, the Con- 
servative MP. Sir Robert has issued a 


search warrant to impound the pub- 
lisher’s stock. The publishers, Calder and 
Boyars, have announced that they will 
continue to publish and make the book 
available. When the novel first appeared 
the Daily Telegraph said: “. . . unless 
we are smugly determined to ignore the 
pitiful but dangerous uncivilised ele 
ments in Western civilisation, we need a 
Selby to depict the sub-strata of modern 
society as much as the Victorian age 
needed Dickens and Mayhew.” 

George Delf has drafted a duplicated let- 
ter about the Vietnam war which he is 
asking as many people as possible to 
send to friends and relatives in America. 
Unsigned, unaddressed copies are avail- 
able at 2s 6d a dozen from Mr Delf, c/o 
the Old Vicarage, Yoxford, Suffolk. 
“Fhe US is stuck with Marshal Ky,” 
said a first secretary at the US embassy 
to a group of individuals from Hackney 
Council for Peace in Vietnam who went 
there last week. The group has placed 
advertisements signed by prominent local 
citizens declaring their opposition to the 
war in two local newspapers. 

The International Humanist and Ethical 
Union at its conference in Paris which 
ended last week has sent a statement to 
all the parties engaged in the Vietnam 
war calling for “... the replacement of 
outside forces of any kind by an inter- 
national police force until a government 
chosen by the people of Vietnam is firm- 
ly established.” 

The 19th International Congress for 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom meeting in London last week passed 
a resolution saying among other things: 
“The violent slaughter and devastation 
in Vietnam is so great that all the na- 
tions concerned have an ethical respon- 
sibility to bring this war to an end and 
they stand guilty before mankind for 
failing to do so.” 

A new CND group has been formed in 
Manchester. Next informal meeting at 
the Castle Hotel, Oldham St on August 
17. Contact Central Manchester CND, 
c/o 14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 


Disarmament talks 
In the balance 


Homer Jack writes: The Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament Conference may be holding 
its last meeting. If it continues to make 
no progress in Geneva during the next 
three weeks, there will undoubtedly be 
pressures in the forthcoming 21st UN 
General Assembly for its demise. 
Currently in its 280th meeting, since its 
organisation in March, 1962, the Geneva 
Conference has done much necessary 
technical exploration of disarmament 
issues. But recently it has not been able 
to facilitate the creation of any treaty 
even for a partial disarmament meas- 
ure. Frustration is deep in the corridors 
of the Palais des Nations. 

Preliminary negotiations have been made 
on a non-proliferation treaty. Like the 
test-ban treaty in 1963, enough work has 
been done that able negotiators could 
arrive at acceptable wording within a 
week - in Geneva, Moscow, or Delhi - if 
the political will were present. On the 
Soviet sie, the political will currently 
appears high, despite the war in Viet- 
nam, despite deteriorating Sino-Soviet 
relations, despite even the temptation of 
the Soviet Union to fish in disruptive 
NATO waters. The only doubts have to 
do with the Soviet leadership itself which 
still seems to some a little tentative, a 
little leaderless even two years after Mr 
Khruschev. 

There is also political will for a non- 
proliferation treaty on the part of the 
non-nuclear powers, even those next in 
line, the so-called civilian nuclear pow- 
ers. Some, such as India, Japan, and West 
Germany, seem increasingly unhappy 
about a non-proliferation treaty, but if 
one were made today, the international 
pressures would be so great that they 
would have to sign, although they would 
keep their eyes on the escape clause. 
More than 100 nations would sign such 
a treaty within the first year. The failure 
of China or France to sign would not 
immediately affect the treaty’s utility. 
The political will of the US is, at the 
moment, the biggest question at Geneva. 


Recently President Johnson at a press 
conference showed new interest in a non- 
proliferation treaty. Since this involves 
decisions on a series of subsidiary issues 
(NATO, West Germany, and the Soviet 
Union) the President must give the kind 
of undivided leadership his predecessor 
gave to the test-ban treaty in 1963, There 
is some evidence that President Johnson 
has begun to move. If the multilateral 
nuclear force (MLF) gets the burial it 
deserves - it has been dead for some 


months - then a non-proliferation treaty 


can be quickly worked out. 
A new American position is the only 
hope in the last weeks of the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference before its ad- 
jJournment around September 1 for its 
delegates to get ready for the UN 
General Assembly. (A comprehensive 
test-ban agreement appears more remote; 
apparently both the US and the Soviet 
Union want to continue their present 
series of underground nuclear weapons 
tests.) If the Geneva Conference can 
report no progress to the General As- 
sembly, it may well lapse. 
Nobody has yet thought up a better 
forum than the Eighteen-Nation Commit- 
tee for negotiating disarmament, but 
perhaps after the 21st General Assembly 
the UN Disarmament Commission will 
reconvene briefly for disarmament dis- 
cussions. It might appoint a new nego- 
tiating body, perhaps larger than 18 
nations. The Chinese have given a nega- 
tive answer to attending a world dis- 
armament conference, although some 
non-aligned states have not given up all 
hope of the Chinese attending. There is 
talk of a new disarmament committee 
composed of the five military powers, in- 
cluding China, but its creation would 
offend India which rightly claims to be 
the sixth nuclear power if still at the 
moment only a civilian one. 

GENEVA, July 31. 


Dr Jack has recently been an observer at 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference. 


Off the record: MP 


reports on 


Bob Overy writes: I heard John MendeL 
son report back on his recent trip to the 
United States at a private meeting or- 
ganised by the International Confedera- 
tion for Disarmament and Peace in Lon- 
don last week. With another Labour MP, 
Arthur Blenkinsop, Mr Mendelson had 
been to Washington as a representative 
of the large minority of Labour MPs who 
disagree with Wilson’s policies. Their 
visit was designed to precede Mr Wil- 
son’s by a few days. It was hoped that 
they would be able to make opponents of 
Johnson’s Vietnam policy in America 
more clearly aware of the widespread 
disagreement in Britain with Wilson’s 
policy of more or less uncritical support. 
The two Labour MPs took with them the 
Vietnam manifesto which was signed by 
54 Labour MPs earlier this year; this 
document has come in for some consider- 
able criticism from within the anti-war 
movement in Britain, but was well re 
ceived, says Mr Mendelson, by the politi. 
cal figures they met in America who 
were glad to have some hard political 
proposals with political backing to con- 
sider. Their visit was organised for them 
in Washington by Sanford Gottlieb of 
SANE; Mr Mendelson was delighted with 
the standing of SANE, for they arranged 
for them to meet substantial groups from 
both Congress and the Senate, James 
Reston of the New York Times, Senator 
Fulbright, U Thant and, briefly, Senator 
Robert Kennedy. ; 

They also talked with Louis Heron, 
Washington correspondent of The Times, 
Professor Walt Rostow, and, by an in- 
teresting course of events, Dean Rusk 
and William Bundy. The two hadn’t 
asked to meet the American Secretary of 
State and his chief adviser, they were 
in Washington to meet opponents of 
American policy; Dean Rusk deliberately 
sought them out at their hotel and asked 
to talk with them. He gave them a one 
and a half hour interview and wanted 
to talk longer. Mr Mendelson draws the 
inference that Mr Rusk is a lot more 
interested in talking with those who have 
a stated opposition to American Vietnam 
policy than with those, like the Prime 
Minister, who believes they can influence 
that policy by agreeing with it. 
Unfortunately, I can’t describe much of 
what these several important figures told 
Mr Mendelson. At least, I can describe 
what they said but I can’t specify who 
said what. It is one of the disadvantages 
of listening to a politician who has just 
been talking to other eminent politicians 
that what he is saying must be treated as 
off the record. Thus one bestows tacit ap- 
proval on the whole system of political 
figures saying one thing in public and 
another in private. 


Hiroshima Day 


Hiroshima Day was marked at Stratford- 
on-Avon by boats on the river decorated 
with banners, leafleting of tourists, a 
march of 100 people through the town, 
an illegal public meeting by the river, 
and an evening ‘indoor meeting addressed 
by Jacquetta Hawkes. 

In Aberdeen a poster vigil of 30 people 
greeted the arrival in dock of the US 
destroyer “John Weeks.” Ten people 
boarded the ship to give out leaflets and 
one was arrested. 

Steenoven Mission Church, the head- 
quarters of the Old Roman Catholic 
Church at Highbury tin London, had a 
special service of prayer for peace. After 
the service an Islington Council for 
Peace in Vietnam was founded. 

A meeting ‘in the market square in Not- 
tingham had to be abandoned because 
of the intervention of “drunks and vio- 
lent hecklers.” Other meetings or vigils 
were held at Dudley, Wolverhampton 
and Harlow. Peace News would be glad 
to hear of activities in other towns. 


RAF Lakenheath 


East Anglia CND, East Anglia Committee 
of 100 and Cambridge YCND have an- 
nounced a follow-up to their Alconbury 
‘demonstration. On Sunday, October 9, 
they will distribute their own “To 
American Servicemen in Britain ” leaflet 
at the married quarters of the USAF 
fighter wing at RAF Lakenheath. Civil 
disobedience is not planned. 


US trip 


Mr Mendelson formed the impression 
that there are a considerable number of 
Congressmen and Senators who oppose 
Johnson’s conduct of the war. In a state- 
ment issued shortly after the two MPs 
left Washington, 47 Congressmen spelt 
out their own proposals for a political 
solution to the war; if the statement 
hadn’t insisted that the Liberation Front 
be a party to negotiations there would 
have been many more signatures, says 
Mr Mendelson. The chief opponents of 
Johnson’s policy in Washington believe 
that little can be done to alter adminis- 
tration thinking before the congressional 
elections in October. They believe that 
what the administration most fears at the 
moment is the voting public’s dissatisfac- 
tion with military stalemate; it must 
therefore be seen to be doing all it can 
to win the war. This would account in 
most part for the decision to bomb 
Hanoi and Haiphong. 

But these administration critics and 
Mr Mendelson don’t believe that the ap- 
parent escalation will lead to war with 
China; or, to put it less certainly, the 
administration is confident that it can 
deal with anything that China might do. 
Intelligence reports from China and 
North Vietnam mean that the adminis. 
tration doesn’t need to be told by left- 
wing critics about what the enemy is 
likely to do. Where Mr Mendelson sensed 
the weakest points in the administra- 
tion’s arguments was in its estimation of 
what Russia will do as the war is escalat- 
ed and in its support for the regime in 
South Vietnam of Marshal Ky. He sug- 
gests that a prime function for the anti- 
war movement in the next few weeks 
will be to expose the fraud of democratic 
elections which is about to be perpetrat- 
ed in South Vietnam. The American 
administration is very vulnerable on this 
score. 

Mr Mendelson’s most damaging revela- 
tion was confirmed by Alistair Cooke in 
last week’s Guardian. In 1964, some 
months before the American president. 
ial elections, U Thant who, as a diplomat 
in Hanoi 20 years ago had got to know 
Ho Chi Minh personally, arranged for a 
house to be made available in Rangoon 
in Burma for discussions between rep- 
resentatives of the North Vietnamese 
and American governments. After some 
time U Thant got a message back from 
Hanoi agreeing to the talks; he then 
informed Adlai Stephenson, America’s 
representative at the UN, and awaited 
the administration’s reply. Five months 
later, as soon as the American elections 
vee over, he got his reply: it was 
oe 0.” 
The American administration’s private 
justification for this refusal, incredible 
as it may seem, is that U Thant’s pro- 
posal never reached the higher echelons 
of the State Department. Adlai Stephen- 
son didn’t have the ear of the President. 
Johnson never heard of the negotiation 
offer! 

Before Mr Mendelson set off for the 
United States his selection was criticised 
in some sections of the British peace 
movement because he had voted in 
favour of Wilson’s Vietnam policy in the 
Commons when 32 other Labour mem- 
bers abstained. He makes no secret that 
he favours American de-escalation in 
Vietnam rather than withdrawal; and 
this probably made him much more 
acceptable to the American anti-war 
political establishment. I personally am 
grateful that I have heard his explana- 
tion of what is going on in Washington 
and would think he can claim fairly to 
have encouraged opposition to the Viet- 
ham war in Congress and the Senate. 
The ICDP hopes to arange for a similar 
deputation of Australian parliamentary 
opponents of the war to visit Washington 
soon and has invited a group of Ameri- 
can Senators to visit England for talks 
with MPs here. 

This question can be answered only in 
America: but, has the visit of these two 
Labour MPs to Washington strengthened 
SANE with its more traditional methods 
of working within the political system 
as against, say, Students for a Democrat- 
ic Society with its less politically res- 
pectable methods and aims? Or has it 
strengthened the American anti-war 
movement as a whole? 
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